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Company Military Service and State Guard Policies 


1\.s{ Petcare SERVICE and civilian defense policies 

are among the newest developments in industrial 
relations. These policies have been created by compa- 
nies for the purpose of protecting their employees’ rights 
and privileges while they are serving in the defense of 
America, either in the armed forces or in the various 
civilian defense activities. 

THE CONFERENCE Boarp has just completed a study! 
which deals largely with problems arising out of the 
absences of employees while performing defense duties. 
Compensation during these absences, their effect upon 
seniority, the granting of leaves of absence, and assur- 
ances of reemployment are among the problems ana- 
lyzed. The results of this investigation are based upon 
replies from 232 companies employing approximately 
1.6 millions. Some of the highlights of this study are 
discussed in the following pages. 


CoMPANY MILITARY SERVICE POLICIES 


The Selective Service and Training Act defines in 
general terms the employment safeguards for men serv- 
ing in the armed forces and their rights to future partic- 
ipation in benefit plans created by the company for the 
welfare of employees. Because these provisions of Sec- 
tion 8 of the Act are necessarily vague, many concerns 
have considered it wise to regulate the extent to which 
employees on military leave share in company benefits, 
and retain seniority and other privileges. 

With the declaration of war on a world-wide front, 
it became evident that the conflict would be prolonged 
and that a great many more men would be withdrawn 
from industry to serve in the Army and Navy. Most 
company military service policies which had previously 
been based upon a peacetime military training period 


1Tgm CONFERENCE Boar, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 44, 
“Company Policies Regarding Military and Civilian War Service 
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of a definite length required revision to meet the prob- 
lems arising out of this new situation. Three-fourths of 
the policies included in this investigation were adopted 
or revised after the United States entered the war. 


Eligibility Requirements 

Although the Selective Service Act bars temporary 
employees from its job protection provisions, nearly 
half of the plans studied extend eligibility to all em- 
ployees irrespective of their service records. In the 
remainder of the policies, a relatively short employ- 
ment record ranging from three months to one year is 
required for participation. Only four concerns surveyed 
definitely exclude employees hired since a specified date. 

Early company policies applied to draftees and to 
members of the National Guard. With the extension 
of the reemployment benefits of the Selective Service 
Act to all persons entering military and naval service, 
eligibility for participation in company benefits has also 
been widened to include employees who enlist for the 
duration (75% of the companies) and employees who 
join a branch of the service for the regular term of 
enlistment (53%). 


Leaves of Absence and Seniority 

In compliance with the provisions of the original Act, 
early plans usually granted to eligible employees mili- 
tary leaves of absence for a period of one year and forty 
days. Now that the period of military service has been 
extended indefinitely, the company usually provides for 
an indefinite leave of absence. 

Inducted employees receive full continuous service 
credit for the duration of their military leave under 
nine-tenths of the policies studied. In the remaining 
tenth, seniority is retained as of the date on which the 
employee departed. Most companies restate the provi- 
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sions of the law in assuring inducted employees that 
they will be reemployed. 


Military Service Allowance 


To ease the transition from civilian to army life, 
many companies are giving their employees certain 
monetary payments over and above the regular earnings 
due them when they are inducted into service. A trend 
noted in the present survey is that a larger proportion 
of the companies (56%), is now giving military allow- 
ances than the 36% found to be the case in the first 
survey made in 1940 by THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp. 
There are wide variations in these military bonuses, as 
they range from a lump-sum payment of one week’s full 
pay to regular instalments equivalent to 10% of their 
company pay for an indefinite period. The military 
allowance most frequently made is one month’s full 
wage or salary given at the time of departure. 


A comparison of the extra compensation provisions 
of the 1942 policies with those of the 1940 survey re- 
veals several trends. The policy of providing an allow- 
ance equivalent to the difference between normal com- 
pany pay and the Army pay is less prevalent now, 
18%, than in 1940, when approximately half of the 
plans with military allowance provisions followed this 
practice. This change in procedure is due in part to the 
amount of clerical work involved in ascertaining and 
certifying the amount of each individual’s Army pay. 

Another trend noted is the increase in the number of 
plans which graduate the amount of extra compensa- 
tion on the basis of length of service. A third trend is 
the reduction in the size of the bonus payments. In the 
first study, two-fifths of the plans with these provisions 
were found to be granting an allowance of all or part 
of the employee’s regular income for three months, 
while nearly a quarter paid a portion of normal income 
for the entire year. In the 1942 survey of Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, approximately 70% of the plans with 
extra compensation provisions granted a bonus ranging 
from one week’s to two months’ pay, while only a tenth 
gave a military allowance for extended periods of six 
months or a year. 


Military Allowances for Executives 


Usually, all classes of eligible employees participate 
in the military allowance provisions on the same basis, 
whether they are wage earners, salaried workers or 
executives. Only 6 out of 221 concerns reported that 
executives might receive different treatment. Even in 
these companies, no definite formula had been’ de- 
veloped, as each case was considered individually. 


Other Significant Features 


A new development in military service policies is the 
payment of benefits to dependents of men called to 


service. This policy has not as yet attained widespread 
acceptance, as only 14 out of 221 companies are grant- 
ing these benefits. 

The employee inducted into military service usually 
receives the vacation pay due him if the company has a 
formal vacation-with-pay plan. Of the 157 companies 
which give vacations to rank-and-file employees, 747% 
follow this practice. Ordinarily, the amount of vacation 
pay given is in accordance with the company’s vacation- 
with-pay regulations. 

With the declaration of war, some insurance compa- 
nies cancelled insurance protection for men in service 
while others raised the premium rates to prohibitive 
levels. As a result of these actions, most concerns have 
been forced to discontinue group insurance for inducted 
men. Of the 139 companies which previously provided 
free group life protection, fifty-six (40%) are purchas- 
ing an equivalent amount of National Service Life 
Insurance for varying periods. 

There is no prevailing method of paying for the em- 
ployee’s government insurance. In some companies the 
employee is given a check for the annual premium when 
he leaves; in others he is repaid upon return to work; 
in a number of concerns checks are sent to employees at 
regular intervals. Only a few are paying the premium 
directly to the United States Veterans’ Administration. 


StaTE GuARD POLICIES 


When the National Guard was mobilized for active 
service in 1940, many states organized State or Home 
Guards to take their places. Members of the Guard 
are subject to call to meet emergencies on the home 
front, and may be required to serve at a time when 
they would normally be at work. Approximately a 
third of the companies included are paying employees 
during their State Guard absences, while two-fifths are 
not. A quarter of these concerns have not as yet de- 
veloped a definite policy covering this contingency. 

There are wide variations in company policies regard- 
ing the proportion of normal earnings paid to employ- 
ees absent on Guard duty and the length of time during 
which compensation is given. State Guard absences, 
under present conditions, are likely to be of fairly short 
duration, and accordingly a fifth of the concerns which 
pay such compensation give all or part of the normal 
income throughout the period of absence. The re- 
mainder provide that in the aggregate the number of 
such absences paid for may not exceed a specified num- 
ber throughout the year. The maximums most fre- 
quently found are: regular pay for two weeks, 7 com- 
panies; difference between company pay and State 
Guard pay for two weeks, 8 companies; difference for 
one month, 6 companies. 

Unlike the military service bonus which is usually 
given only once, the State Guard payments are ordi- 
narily on an annual basis. In three companies, an em- 
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ployee is entitled to a specified number of weeks’ pay 
for both State Guard and military service allowances. 
If the employee receives payment for State Guard 
absences, this amount is deducted from his normal mili- 
tary service allowance if he later enters the regular 
armed forces. ' 

Participation in the State Guard compensation pro- 
visions is open to all employees in nearly two-thirds of 
the policies studied. The remainder require relatively 
short service records before an employee is eligible to 


participate. It is the usual practice of compaaies to 
continue the employee on the active payroll during 
absences due to National Guard duties. A number of 
concerns are following the provisions of their military 
service policies in promising job protection, granting 
leaves of absence and permitting employees to accu- 
mulate seniority rights during these absences. 


F. Beatrice BrowER 
Management Research Division 


Protection of Seniority in the Industrial War Effort 


4 hee PLACING of virtually all industry on a war 
footing has created many problems involving the 
rights of employees. One of these has to do with the 
seniority status of those who migrate to, or are com- 
mandeered for work in, essential war production. It is of 
very great importance both to the employee and to 
management that a solution be found to this problem. 

The maintenance of seniority ranking is of the utmost 
importance to the worker because it represents one of 
his major defenses against job insecurity. In many 
cases he is loathe to forfeit his seniority in return for a 
somewhat larger pay envelope for an uncertain period 
of time. This is a definite deterrent to labor mobility. 

Dr. Frederick H. Harbison,! in his observations on 
seniority policies, came to the conclusion that from in- 
dustry’s point of view, the advisability of maintaining 
seniority status depends largely upon whether or not 
the particular manufacturer is engaged in vital war 
work. If he is engaged in essential industry, seniority 
acts as a brake on the flow of labor into such work. 
Whereas, the manufacturer not yet carrying on an all- 
out war production schedule views it as an equalizing 
force in a dislocated labor market. 

Highly skilled employees have been loaned, under 
certain circumstances, from one firm to another to 
meet a critical situation which might cause a bottleneck 
in vital work. In these cases most of the men have 
continued to accumulate seniority with their original 
company during their employment with another firm, 


User or DistocaTEp LABOR 


Statements of policy have been drawn up on an in- 
dustry-wide basis by the OPM, forerunner of the War 
Production Board, and by the WPB covering the Auto- 
mobile, Rubber and Farm Equipment industries. These 
three industries are the ones which, up to the present 
time, have been most subject to dislocations of labor 


1Frederick H. Harbison, “Seniority Policies and Procedures As 
Developed Through Collective Bargaining,” Industrial Research 
Section of Princeton Univ., 1941. 


due to plant conversion and the non-availability of raw 
materials except for war purposes. 

Under the conditions of the policy statements, work- 
ers who are laid off or are in plants engaged in civilian 
production where lay-offs are imminent are able to 
maintain and accumulate seniority with their original 
company through a process of certification by the plant 
where they are engaged on defense work. To facilitate 
this work, the standard form entitled “Certification of 
Hire for Defense Work,” illustrated herein, is filled out 
in quadruplicate in order to provide the employee, the 
certifying employer, the former employer, and the 
federal employment service with the necessary infor- 
mation to protect the seniority of the worker. This form, 
provided by the employment service, is being used 
extensively by the major industries mentioned to re- 
allocate their manpower in war work. 


These men are, however, subject to recall by their 
former company if it becomes engaged in defense work 
and the skilled craftsman can be used at his maximum 
skill. The right of recall places the hiring firm in a tight 
spot because a key man can be withdrawn on short 
notice without an adequate substitute being available. 
Thus, some companies have hesitated to hire qualified 
workers laid off by other firms because of immediate 
conditions, for fear that these men would be recalled by 
the firm where they have seniority. This results in 
qualified workers of long-standing being idle while less 
skilled workers from distant areas are accepted for 
employment. 

Certain changes for the purpose of rectifying this 
anomalous situation have been accomplished recently 
in connection with the automotive industry. Under the 
redraft of the plan, employees are divided into two 
categories: Class A; made up of workers whose previous 
training and skill make it possible for them to aid war 
production without the need for additional training. 
These men are subject to recall upon thirty days’ notice 
by their original employer if they wish to retain their 
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(Name of company or corporation) 


we have employed on. defense Work.........2..---..---:covecescoseeeeseeeeeenecseenncnessnseescenenessnseaspasenatenseuansnaenacansensansnaseasensnss 


esereere 


whose home address iS............--..21-0-c--ssecereeeee=- Pe eee oe erat Social Sec. NOs 23s es : 
formerly employed 
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(Name of Company) 


NOTICE TO THE WORKER WHO ACCEPTS A DEFENSE JOB 


To protect your SENIORITY RIGHTS, it is necessary and to your advantage 
to see that this notice is prepared by your defense employer and a copy sent to the 


employer with which original seniority was acquired. You should also make certain 
that your new employer furnishes you with a copy of this notice which you should 


either turn over to your union or keep for your own record. 


ORIGINAL—To Employee 


seniority standing. Class B; composed of workers who 
have to be trained to perform satisfactorily in war pro- 
duction. These men are not subject to recall and their 
seniority accrues for the duration. It is felt that this ac- 
tion will alleviate the present unsatisfactory condition. 

The naming of the War Manpower Commission has 
focused attention on the seniority problem because of 
the possibility of some form of labor allocation. As the 
industrial effort is intensified there will be more and 
more emphasis placed on shifting manpower to those 
jobs where the workers’ skill will contribute most to 
military production. 

The Honorable Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
Commission, in an article in the June issue of Factory 
Management and Maintenance! comes to the conclusion 
that some form of labor priorities seems inevitable. 


CovERING CLAUSES IN UNION AGREEMENTS 


Many union agreements contain military service 
clauses defining the seniority rights of employees called 
into active service. Relatively few contracts, however, 
provide any similar protection for those engaged on the 
all-important industrial front. Contracts coming up 
for renewal may well have added to their military serv- 


Factory Management and Maintenance, “How America Must Use 
Its Manpower,” by Paul V. McNutt, June, 1942. 


ice clauses or leave of absence provisions a supple- 
mentary section covermg employees transferred to 
war work. 


At present, the trend in those contracts containing 
provision for the transfer of employees into war indus- 
tries is toward the drawing of a line of demarcation 
between those who voluntarily leave to go into war 
work and those whose services are commandeered or 
requested by a government agency. This differs from 
the way in which men who leave for military service 
have their seniority protected. In the latter case, both 
volunteers and selectees are protected in the same man- 
ner. Typical of these clauses is the following: 


Employees who are drafted or volunteer for military 
service in the armed forces of the United States or who 
are drafted in defense production by the United States, 
shall be granted a leave of absence for the duration of 
such military or defense production service and they shall 
be reinstated to their respective jobs with full seniority 
rights provided that application for reinstatement is made 
within forty (40) days after discharge from said military 
or defense production service and providing that said 
applicant is physically able to fill the position. 


Wm. Barnes O’Connor 
Management Research Division 
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Selective Service Administration 


Occupational Bulletins 


ELECTIVE SERVICE Headquarters issues from 

time to time Occupational Bulletins for the guidance 

of local boards in the matter of granting occupational 

deferments.! Each Bulletin covers an industry or a 

group of occupations. So far such Bulletins have been 
issued for eleven industries or groups, as follows: 


1. Civilian Pilots Employed by the Air Corps Flying 
Training Command 
. Public Health Service Reserve 
. Marine Pilots 
. Coal Production Activity 
. Railroad Transportation Activity 
. Ship Construction Activity 
. Coastal, Intercoastal and Offshore Water Trans- 
portation Activity 

8. Civil Aeronautics Administration Civilian Pilot 
Training Program 

9. Electric Power Activity 

10. Scientific and Specialized Personnel 

11. Pre-theological Students 


“1D Ore 09 tO 


Bulletin No. 10 points out that certain persons trained 
and skilled in scientific and specialized fields are in a 
position to perform vital service in activities essential 
to the support of the war effort. The National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel has certified to the 
Director of Selective Service a list of occupations that 
are considered “critical,” qualification for which re- 
quires a high degree of training and skill in the particu- 
lar fields. It has further certified that there are serious 
shortages of qualified persons to fill these occupations 
in activities necessary to the support of the war effort. 
Accordingly, the Director of Selective Service directs 
that “full consideration for occupational classification 
should be given to all persons trained, qualified or skilled 
in these critical occupations and who are engaged in 
activities necessary to war production or essential to 
the support of the war effort.” Occupations included 
in this list are the following: 


Accountants 
Chemists 
Economists 
Engineers: 
Aeronautical Engineers 
Automotive Engineers 
Chemical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 
Electrical Engineers be 
Heating, Ventilating, Refrigerating, and Air Condition- 
ing Engineers 
1See The Management Record, June, 1942, p. 173. 


Marine Engineers 
Mechanical Engineers 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, including Mineral 
Technologists 
Radio Engineers 
Safety Engineers 
Transportation Engineers—Air, Highway, Water 
Geophysicists 
Industrial Managers 
Mathematicians 
Meteorologists 
Naval Architects 
Personnel Administrators 
Physicists, including Astronomers 
Psychologists 
Statisticians 


It is also recognized that many are now in training 
for these occupations who should be considered for 
occupational classification. Until a man has almost 
completed two years in a recognized college or univer- 
sity he is not believed to have demonstrated his poten- 
tial ability to qualify for one of the critical occupations. 
Thereafter, however, he may be deferred if he is pur- 
suing a course of study that will give him the necessary 
training and skill, if he is acceptable for continuing such 
course and shows promise of ability to complete it, and 
if he will undertake actual further classroom work 
within a period not exceeding four months from the 
close of his second year. 

A graduate student who is pursuing further studies 
ine one of these specialized fields, after having completed 
the normal four academic years, may be considered for 
occupational classification if he is also a “graduate 
assistant” and, therefore, is engaged in instructing 
undergraduate students in these scientific and special- 
ized fields, or if he is engaged in scientific research in 
furtherance of the war effort. 

It is recognized that there is likely to be a certain 
lapse of time after completed undergraduate or gradu- 
ate study before a man locates a position where he can 
practice his profession in an activity necessary to war 
production or essential to the support of the war effort. 
It is accordingly provided that when such a man has 
been deferred in order that he may complete his train- 
ing and preparation, he shall be allowed no more than 
sixty days to engage in a critical occupation in an 
activity necessary to war production or essential to the 
support of the war effort, provided that during that 
period he makes an honest and diligent effort to secure 
such a position. 

Bulletin No. 11 deals with pre-theological students. 
Ordained ministers of religion and students in recog- 
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nized theological and divinity schools are exempt from 
military training and service under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940. The Selective Service 
System now finds a shortage of men in colleges and uni- 
versities who intend to study for the ministry upon 
graduation. Recognizing the wish of Congress to pre- 
serve religious guidance and education, provision is 
made for occupational classification of pre-theological 
students under certain circumstances. 

In the main, the requirements are similar to those 
outlined in Bulletin No. 10 regarding evidence of the 
student’s serious intention to become skilled in his pro- 
fession and demonstration of his ability to complete his 
training successfully. Thus, he may become eligible for 
occupational classification in the third and fourth years 
of his college or university training. 

One special provision applies to pre-theological stu- 
dents. The Director of Selective Service suggests that 
“it is advisable” to secure two certificates with regard 
to such students, one from a recognized theological 
school showing that upon the registrant’s successful 
completion of his prerequisite academic studies he will 
be accepted and enrolled in the school. The other certi- 


ficate should be obtained from a recognized church, 
religious sect or religious organization to show that the 
registrant is pursuing his prerequisite academic studies 
in a recognized university or college under the direction 
and supervision of such recognized religious organization. 


Distribution of Occupational Questionnaires to 
Those in Fourth Registration 


Local boards are instructed to start mailing Occupa- 
tional Questionnaires (Form 311) to men who registered 
in the fourth registration (Group 4, Ages 45 to 64 in- 
clusive) as soon as they have completed mailing such 
questionnaires to Groups 1 and 2. The procedure fol- 
lowed in connection with Group 4 questionnaires will 
be generally similar to that followed with other groups, 
except that routine connected with classification and 
assignments of order numbers is omitted, since men in 
Group 4 are not subject to military service. Occupa- 
tional Questionnaires for Group 4 are to be kept en- 
tirely separate from those of other registration groups, 
and the National Headquarters’ coupon will be sent 
to the Bureau of the Census. 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPANIES ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. What is your reaction to the suggestion of 
the War Manpower Commission that it may freeze 
essential workers in critical war industries to their 
present jobs to stop labor pirating? Do you think this 
would be helpful or harmful to the over-all objective? 


The opinion that freezing of essential war workers to 
their jobs would be undesirable predominated by a 
ratio of about two-to-one. A number of reasons were 
given for this belief. In the first place, it was considered 
un-American and a distinct infringement on personal 
liberty. Pirating of labor was held to be highly unde- 
sirable but not as bad as the proposed remedy. The 
effect on employees would be bad. The resentment at 
being deprived of freedom to decide where they would 
work would probably result in reduced effort and lost 
production. Freezing workers to their jobs was con- 
sidered impracticable from an administrative stand- 
point, apart from any other objections. To police such 
a system would be very costly and could not be more 
than partially successful. Moreover, it was maintained, 
if all highly skilled men were frozen to their present 


jobs, it would be impossible for any newly established 
companies or units to secure the skeleton force of highly 
skilled men which would be necessary as a basis for 
eventually developing a trained working force. 

Alternatives short of freezing were suggested. One 
of these was to freeze wages and, consequently, re- 
move much of the incentive to change employment in 
quest of a higher rate. A weakness in this argument 
obviously is that companies with wages frozen at a 
level lower than in some other industries or plants 
would find it impossible to make compensating adjust- 
ments in rates and might, therefore, lose a large part 
of their working force. A second alternative suggested 
was a voluntary agreement to require an employee to 
present a clearance from his former employer before 
being accepted for employment elsewhere. 

On the other hand, some companies felt that freezing 
of essential workers was the only answer to extreme 
labor mobility and to the practice, by companies 
that could afford to offer high rates, of stealing necessary 
men from other companies which had to operate on a 
narrower margin. This view was held particularly by 
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companies whose product was important in the war 
effort but which did not manufacture actual munitions 
and were at a considerable disadvantage in holding 
key employees necessary for their operations. 

A few comments on this subject were: 


Freezing an employee in his job even though he be an 
essential worker is, to my mind, a most undemocratic and 
un-American procedure. I feel that labor generally would 
resent this treatment and that even if it could be applied 
without undue friction there would be no net gain re- 
sulting therefrom. 


We believe it is dangerous to freeze workers to their 
jobs even in critical war industries. Labor pirating is bad, 
but it is worse to get into the habit of eliminating per- 
sonal liberty, and such power given to a government 
agency is likely to prove all too permanent. 


Freezing of essential workmen, in my opinion, would 
not be conducive to harmonious relationships, although 
it would stop the inflationary spiral caused by increasing 
of wage rates in order to obtain workmen. I think it 
would not be helpful to the over-all objective to freeze 
personnel. I think that if a man wants to make a change 
he should be free to do so. I think also that once industry 
recognizes that women must be used in productive capaci- 
ties, the present tight situation, insofar as labor is con- 
cerned, will be relieved. I don’t think the impact of halt- 
ing of non-essential production has yet been felt, and I feel 
that, as a great many more plants and services go out of 
their normal activities, the labor supply of men in the up- 
per age brackets, men with dependents, and of women 
may be ample, although the unknown factor, of course, 
is ““How big is the Army going to be ?” 


I believe that it will be necessary to freeze essential 
workers in war industries, not, perhaps, to stop labor pirat- 
ing but to stop men from taking jobs and leaving them 
practically overnight. Our labor turnover is high at pres- 
ent and it is primarily due to voluntary quits by new 
employees. 


In this area (western Massachusetts) voluntary action 
on the part of both local managements and local unions 
is doing a lot to prevent labor pirating. We feel that the 
results are satisfactory on this basis. We also know of a 
few cases in which draft boards have refused deferments 
for obvious “floaters” regardless of skill and experience 
of the individuals. We feel that such action is more de- 
sirable, both from the union and the management view- 
point, than government freezing of essential workers. 


POINT 2. Have you established any standard to deter- 
mine in what cases deferment should be asked when 
employees are classified under Selective Service, such 
as availability of replacements, length of training 
period required, special knowledge possessed by the 
employee, etc.? If so, would you please indicate what 
standards determine whether or not an employee is 
regarded as a ‘‘necessary man.” 


Apparently more companies treat each possible defer- 


ment case individually than have established definite 
criteria by which a man’s importance to the company’s 
operations is determined as a basis for decision whether 
or not to request deferment. However, even when cases 
are judged individually there is often a more or less 
standardized set of qualifications that the employee 
must meet in order to rate a deferment request. Speak- 
ing generally, the practice appears to be to request 
deferment for technical men, such as engineers of vari- 
ous types, because of the extreme shortage of such 
skills, but to ask for deferments for manual workers only 
in cases where it is impossible to replace the combina- 
tion of skill and experience that the individual possesses. 

Policy varies with regard to the period necessary for 
training a replacement in connection with considering 
a man as “necessary.”’ Frequently this is “over six 
months.”’ One company mentioned eight months, an- 
other six to nine months, two companies a year, and 
one company two years. 

Two companies have committees to pass on all such 
cases and no deferment will be asked until such action 
has been recommended by the committee. In two com- 
panies individuals acted in the same capacity. Thus, in 
one company with many plants no deferment could be 
requested unless approved by the executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. In the other case, a man with long 
experience in the company and familiar with all its 
operations approved or disapproved all requests for 
applications for deferments. 

Comments on this subject included the following: 


We have made a list of our critical jobs and have di- 
vided them into four categories as follows: 


(1) job which requires more than 2 years to learn 

(2) job which requires more than 1 year and less than 
2 years to learn 

(3) job which requires more than 6 months and less 
than 1 year 

(4) job which requires less than 6 months 


Wherever there is an immediate replacement available 
and it appears that the loss of the man called will not 
retard operations in the future, we do not ask for defer- 
ment regardless of the category in which he falls. How- 
ever, since only a limited number of replacements are 
available in category No. 1, we consider most of them 
necessary men. In category No. 2 there are usually more 
available replacements so that it is only in the unusual 
case where we ask for deferment originally and we ask 
for the second only when we have been unable to train 
a proper replacement. In categories No. 3 and No. 4, 
we ask for deferment only when the demands are so heavy 
that proper training cannot be done to make replacements. 


All requests for occupational deferments within this 
corporation are reviewed by a Deferment Committee 
which, in reality, acts as a local board and debates the 
merits of each and every case. The personnel of this com- 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


A Union Reports 


Last month Mr. David Dubinsky, President of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
reported to his General Executive Board on the 
progress the union had made during the last ten 
years. He explained that during that period mem- 
bership in the union had risen from 40,000 to 
310,000; that the number of locals had increased 
from 40 to 325; that the financial status of the 
union had changed from two million dollars in the 
red to nine million dollars in the black. 


He could justly view such progress with satis- 
faction. The important and significant point to an 
outsider, however, is that he sees no good reason 
why this information should not be revealed—why 
the members of the organization and the public at 
large should not be informed about the union’s 
operations. 


Ever since some of the strongest international 
unions attained a size, position and power that 
made them jointly, or even individually, important 
factors in the economic, political and social struc- 
ture of the nation, there have been repeated de- 
mands that these organizations give an accounting 
of their stewardship. It was argued that a corpora- 
tion was no more morally bound to report to its 
stockholders what use had been made of their 
money than was a labor union to give similar 
information to its members. 


Organized labor, however, has generally strongly 
opposed all proposals that unions be required to 


incorporate and filefinancial statements. It has been 
maintained that unions were organizations of a 
special character which should not be held ac- 
countable in the usual way; that proposals for in- 
corporation were put forward only by those with 
an anti-union bias and with the intention of 
hampering union expansion and subjecting or- 
ganized labor to unnecessary controls. And yet, 
had financial statements been required of labor 
organizations, those members of unions who have 
persistently petitioned for an accounting of union 
funds would have had their interest satisfied, and 
certain unions would have been spared the public 
exposure of the dishonesty of some of their officers 
whose exploitation could prosper only under 
conditions that required no accounting of their 
activities. 

Demands for union incorporation have persisted 
and now are coming even from Congress. Early 
this year, the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
in its preliminary report to Congress covering an 
investigation of the naval defense program, made 
this recommendation: 


The committee recommends that suitable legislation be 
enacted requiring all labor unions (along with other 
special interest groups) to register with a suitable govern- 
mental body and to furnish pertinent information con- 
cerning their officers, members and financial condition 
at periodic intervals. 


The Committee’s studies brought out the fact 
that the receipts of 117 of the 162 national and 
international unions during a period of eighteen 
months amounted to $81,000,000. It hardly seems 
unreasonable to urge that so large an amount of 
money drawn from the wage earners of the country 
be accounted for. 


In establishing in 1935 its policy of making 
annual financial reports to members, the I.L. 
G.W.U. set an example worthy of widespread 
emulation. Such action by organized labor gen- 
erally would go far toward creating public con- 
fidence in the honest administration of union 
affairs and in the responsiveness of labor leadership 
to its members. 
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S Ras IMPACT of OPA price regulations upon cost 
of living items made itself clearly evident in June. 
According to THE CONFERENCE Boarp index of changes 
in the cost of living in the United States, there was no 
change in such costs between May and June. Increased 
food prices (0.4%) were offset by declines of 0.6% in 
retail prices of clothing, and 0.1% in housing, fuel and 
light, and sundries. 


Near-term Outlook 


A clue to probable near-term movements in living 
costs lies in these changes. Food, the only major budget 
item to include a large number of commodities not sub- 
ject to ceiling regulations, continued its upward trend. 
The other items, almost entirely regulated, declined. 
These declines, however, presumably represent the 
major adjustment to March price levels. In the future, 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that prices of these 
commodities would either remain unchanged or fluc- 
tuate in a narrow range just under the ceiling. There- 
fore, those food prices free to fluctuate can readily rise 
and thus cause living costs to resume their upward 
tendency. 


Changes Since November, 1940 


Up to June, the cost of living had increased in each 
month since November, 1940. The month-to-month 
advances ranged from 0.1% to 1.6% and averaged 


0.7%. 


Changes by Cities 
As might be expected, variations among individual 
cities occurred as usual. In fifty of the sixty-seven cities 


Cost or Living IN THE UNITED STATES 
Index Numbers 1923 = 100 


"19411936 1937 1938 


60 
1929 1933 1937 


1939 1940 1941 1942 - 


for which data are available, living costs rose between 
May and June. No change occurred in two, and there 
were declines in fifteen. These changes arranged in 
order of magnitude are shown in the table at the bot- 
tom of this page. The two largest advances were 1.2% 
in Erie and 1.0% in Flint. In both instances they were 
due almost entirely to sharp advances in food prices. 

From June, 1941, to June, 1942, all cities showed 
rises ranging from a low of 7.3% in Kansas City to a 
high of 16.2% in Oakland. The median rise, 10.5%, 
occurred in Roanoke. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Data reported to Tue CONFERENCE Boarp on the 
number of wage-rate increases and the percentage of 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES, MAY TO JUNE, 1942 
Source: Tot CONFERENCE BoarpD 
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workers affected in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries in May, indicate that the largest number of work- 
ers since September, 1941 were affected, and that the 
average increases compared favorably with those 
granted since the peak level during the second quarter 
of 1941. 

The largest average increases, 10.8%, were granted 
to workers in both the machine and machine tool indus- 
try and the other foundry products industry. In 
descending order, the next largest wage-rate changes 
averaged 10.1% in the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try, 9.8% in the meat packing industry, and 9.5% in 
the wool industry. 

From the standpoint of the number of workers af- 
fected, however, none of these industries was in the top 
group, although an appreciable number of workers 
was affected in each instance. The largest number of 
workers to receive wage-rate increases in May was in 
the leather tanning and finishing industry, where it 
equaled 31.2%, followed by 27.7% in the agricultural 
implement industry, and 24.5% in the boot and shoe 
industry. 

It should be remembered in using these data that 
they are based upon the sample of companies reporting 
to THE CoNnFERENCE Boarp and are not necessarily 
all-inclusive for these companies, in view of the fact 
that some increases that were granted may not have 
been reported. 


Rate Changes in Foundries and Machine Shops 

Although the percentage of workers receiving wage- 
rate increases so far this year in foundries and machine 
shops has varied considerably among the several 
branches, the size of the average increase each month 
has been remarkably consistent. 

During the five months January to May, 1942, wage- 
rate increases in the foundry industry ranged from 
5.6% to 11.5%, and averaged 7.0% per month. In the 
machine and machine tool industry, the range was 
6.6% to 10.3%, and the average was 8.0%; in the heavy 
equipment industry, the range was 5.6% to 9.3%, and 
the average 8.0%; in the hardware and small parts in- 
dustry, the range was 5.5% to 9.8%, and the average 
was 7.3%; and in the other foundry products indus- 
try, the range was 5.8% to 10.3%, and the average 
was 7.6%. 

The picture for the number of workers affected was 
quite mixed. On an average monthly basis, 3.8% of the 
foundry workers were granted increases, 7.2% in the 
machine and machine tool industry, 1.7% in the heavy 
equipment industry, 8.7% in the hardware and small 
parts industry, and 2.5% in the other foundry products 
industry. Within these averages, however, the ranges 
ran from a low of 0.3% of the workers affected in the 
heavy equipment industry during May, to 23.7% of the 
workers in the hardware and small parts industry 
affected in March. 

Rosert A, Sayre 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing 


OURLY AND WEEKLY earnings and payrolls 

reached new peak levels in May, according to 
Tae ConFreRENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey of 
twenty-five manufacturing industries. Employment 
and man hours, on the other hand, declined slightly 
from the highs attained in April. ‘Real’? weekly earn- 
ings were at the highest level ever recorded in these 
surveys. The average length of the work week de- 
clined slightly, but still remained well above the de- 
pression low. 


THe AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


THe CONFERENCE Boarp indexes of earnings and 
hours in the automobile industry, or more properly the 
automotive war production industry, have been revised 
from January, 1941 to date. This revision was occa- 


sioned by the fact that the data furnished to Taz Con- 
FERENCE Boarp by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association were changed for this period. 

The regular tables in this report show figures for 
April and May of 1942, and the following table covers 
December, 1941, and January, February, and March, 
1942. Data for earlier months showed only minor devi- 
ations from those originally published, hence are not 
given here. They are available upon request. 

As included in these statistics, the automobile indus- 
try covers all manufacturing activities in motor vehicle 
and body plants, as well as all manufacturing activities 
carried on in new war plants operated by motor vehicle 
and body companies. It does not include plants produc- 
ing parts and equipment or other miscellaneous items 
such as refrigerating or air-conditioning equipment. 
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Revisep Earnines AND Hours IN THE 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Mecem her January | February | March 
| 1941 | 1942 1942 1942 


All Wage Earners 


Hourly Earnings... ..| $1.186 | $1.251 | $1.244 | $1.246 
Weekly Earnings......... ; $43.41 | $54.17 | $54.49 | $56.69 
Actual Hours!!........... 36.6 43.3 43.8 45.5 
Nominal Hours!........ 40.1] 40.3] 40.7] 41.0 
Index Numbers, 1923=100. . 
Hourly Earnings.......... 187.7 | 197.9] 196.8] 197.2 
Weekly Earnings......... 144.0} 179.7] 180.8] 188.1 
Real Weekly Earnings. . 154.5 | 190.2] 190.1 | 195.7 
All Male Wage Earners 
Hourly Earnings... ...| $1.215 | $1.284 | $1.280 | $1.281 
Weekly Earnings......... $44.59 | $55.98 | $56.45 | $58.67 
IACEOAIE OUTS oh ccs. che 36.7 43.6 44.1 45.8 
All Female Wage Earners 
Hourly Earnings... ..-| $.807 | $.810] $.768] $.785 
Weekly Earnings......... $28.65 | $31.91 | $30.80 | $33.05 
Actual Hours!............. $5.5 39.4 40.1 42.1 
Male—Unskilled 
Hourly Earnings. . .| $1.070 | $1.102 | $1.108 |} $1.088 
Weekly Earnings. . eee cae $38.52 | $47.50 | $50.64 | $49.50 
Actual Hours. So ee 36.0 43.1 45.7 45.5 
Male—Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Hourly Earnings.......... $1.235 | $1.8309 | $1.303 | $1.307 
Weekly pee BEE ose $45.45 | $57.20 | $57.20 | $59.86 
Actual Hours’. pte Ss 36.8 43.7 43.9 45.8 


1Per week per wage earner 


TRENDS SINCE BEGINNING OF WAR 


From the beginning of World War II to May, all of 
the labor statistics series showed steady advances, with 
the exception of a slight setback in the first four or five 
months of 1940. The inauguration of the Defense Pro- 
gram marked the beginning of strong upward trends in 
many of the series. As all series did not move similarly, 
the following is a detailed analysis of trends in the rates 
of increase of each series. 


Hourly earnings from the start of the war until the 
middle of 1940 advanced from 0.3% to 0.4% per month. 
During the first three months that marked the beginning 
of the Defense Program there was little change in hourly 
earnings. In October, however, there was an 0.3% in- 
crease and in November an increase of 0.4%. In De- 
cember, 1940, hourly earnings rose 0.7%, and since that 
time there has been an increase of 0.7% or more each 
month with the exception of July, 1941, and February, 
1942. Increases of 2% occurred in April, May, June and 
September, 1941. The average monthly increase of 
0.9% for the first five months of 1942 is only slightly 
less than the 1.1% average monthly increase for 1941, 
despite unusually high increases for some months in 
1941 and efforts to curtail increases in 1942. 


Average hours per week advanced sharply, following 
the outbreak of the war, but declined early in 1940. 
Since June, 1940, the trend has been generally upward, 
though erratic, averaging 1.0% per month for the last 
seven months of 1940, 0.3% per month in 1941, and 
0.5% for the first five months of 1942. 


The gradually increasing length of the work week has 
accounted in part for the steady increase in hourly earn- 
ings by causing increased overtime and premium pay- 
ments, but the widespread wage-rate increases of the 
past two years have been a more important factor. 
This is evidenced by the fact that although the rate of 
increase of hours worked has declined, the rate of in- 
crease of hourly earnings has risen and remains high. 


Weekly earnings, like hours, rose sharply and then de- 
clined from the start of the war to the beginning of the 
Defense Program in June 1940. Since then the rate of 
increase has been substantial, though not steady, and 
has shown a gradual upward trend. In the last seven 
months of 1940 the average increase was 1.3% per 
month; in 1941, 1.5%; and in the first five months of 
1942, 1.6%. The greatest single increase was 4.2% in 
January, 1942. 


Employment followed the general trend from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to June, 1940, with a net average gain of 
1.2% per month. From June to the end of 1940 the 
average increase was 2.1% per month. In 1941, the 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
Average | Avera; ane na ae Actual 
Date Hourly Weekly Week per | Week per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours per} Employ- Total 
Earnings | Earnings | Wage Wage ea ee 2 Week per mania! Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner age Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner SS 
1941 Maye’ oso ssresvesaryais $.799 | $33.12 41.3 40.4 147.7 169.0 124.5 142.4 83.9 118.1 99.1 147.0 
Fine eaiaterecchat ecofe otek cae 818 34.26 41.7 40.5 151.2 170.8 128.7 145.4 84.8 120.7 102.4 155.3 
Dtily sac cedeeine Pata .822 83.70 41.0 40.5 151.9 170.9 126.6 142.4 83.3 122.3 101.9 154.8 
IAUPUSt a eidias cic .828 | 34.10 41.2 40.6 153.0 Mie 128.1 143.3 83.7 123.0 103.0 157.6 
September.......... 845 85,10 41.6 6 156.2 172.0 131.9 145.3 84.6 125.3 106.0 165.8 
October... fcccisss 0s 853 35.65 41.7 6 157.7 171.4 134.0 145.7 84.8 126.7 107.4 169.8 
November.......... .860 35.74 41.5 6 159.0 171.2 134.3 144.6 84.3 127.4 107.4 171.1 
December........... .868 | 36.08 41.6 Af 160.4 172.1 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 TLS 
1942 January>..c0. c.00-: .878 | 37.47 42.4 8 162.3 gb 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
February... 5... sic: .880 37.53 42.4 9 162.7 WL 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
March's: >... jeneeicstne .888 | 38.14 42.7 0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.07} 112.87} 186.37 
ADT sae esa Pete ee .896r| 38.68r 42.8 AY 165.6r| 170.57) 145.4r| 149.7r 87.0 131.5r) 114.4r} 191.27 
(Mityarrncate. terete: .905 38.93 42.7 167.3 171.9 146.3 150.4 86.8 130.9 113.6 191.5 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpustRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
April May April May April May April 
Agncilturallimmplementyr seomue ese scsi cee leer . $.968 $42.49 $41.40 43.0 42.8 42.8 42.8 
ATILOMODNE ee emote tome itera eas eactae teen e eens 1,242r 55.63 56.14r 44.9 45 .2r 41.0 41.0 
Bootiand shoeter. os caeste criansticc. soseaeine teanentne 664 25.89 25.98 38.6 39.1 40.4 40.4 
Chemical eas rae eatoe oe ene es iste in ae eros : . 920 39.60 37.51r 42.3 40.8 40.2 40.1 
Rayon and! allied ‘products, ..5).<¢+004ccensce saya : . 839 33.10 83.05 89.5 39.4 40.0 40.0 
Cotton—North Siig gists tistche lee Mipcisrsieticks «lee ever ateararehs.© erent s ; .628 26.12 26.15 41.3 41.6 40.6 40.6 
Electrical manufacturing, i). siastaisies Netvisrnsiane seve ses : . 986 46.20 45.08 46.5 45.7 40.8 40.8 
Furniture? Siaavalis eeeicle Sollee teeineseceeececsals des esis aie : .845r 37.07 36 .49r 43.5 43.2 41.0 40.9 
Hosiery and knit goods)t.anciacese oo ne ect vcs ones : 620 23.18 92 TT 37.7 36.7 40.1 40.1 
Tron and steel? MOOT ROR Chae Cac cie OIG OTS RICCI AIA ‘ 1.004 38.11 39.86 837.7 39.7 41.1 41.2 
Leather tanning and finishing....................0.005 ‘ .780 32.94 $2.58 41.1 41.7 41.8 41.7 
Latiber and mtworky.si.0 dsl <nsiets «vuln nole sue te ote 3 863 36.80 35 .22 41.6 40.8 42.0 40.6 
PAERE PMRINM iirc oPoKiaa vse shu Giksceow van antes Ay : 813 31.96 31.60 39.4 38.9 40.0 40.0 
PAINE ANG VARIN teeter aio ao; Hot ne ete ieee - 852 35.36 34.87 41.2 40.9 40.0 40.0 
Paper ana pulps rairc. ards cicste sles dors oe oes ; 783 33.58 33.14 42.3 42.4 40.6 40.6 
Paper products...... ence octane Qobncunneanicuenewss. : 728 29.89 29.70r 40.8 40.8 40.2 40.2 
Printing—book and job.. HRC O Nn CaGosran OAR cc OsICN , .861 35.87 35.35 41.0 41.1 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine.........0..0+sseeveceees ; 1.001 38.59 88.33 37.9 38.3 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... BGOL CUE CORDA CGT Dow ibn UE Sat : . 987 40.18 39.20 40.1 39.7 39.0 38.5 
Jjehubber tires'and tubes, . vata. vars stetaalers aoe 4 1.108 44.35 42.81 39.9 38.6 38.6 37.7 
Pep eR FUDUEL WNGIICLS. 1 heKev. is cain ek iene sees : 834 34.47 34.34 40.5 41.2 39.5 39.5 
BU ee eater te tities wees ines olin te ; .623 24.98 26.24 40.0 42.1 40.5 40.5 
WOOL ie ce eee ere i Tet ote bon aT Eee oiinns sae ‘ 754 31.32 30.16 40.9 40.0 40.2 40.1 
Le Woolen and worsted | goods:.. ics .ecssrns ones evra sn , 741 31.26 80.51 41.7 41.2 40.0 40.0 
2, Other Woolen Productstiicses sen. ss senna ueednesha ; .779 31.44 29.55 $9.5 38.0 40.5 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops,...............seseeeees ; 969 46.68 46 .51r 47.7 48.0 43.1 42.6 
1. Foundries,......... BOW eietee: vacavaiele. os Giotto etsy eelerare : 947 43.78 43 .32 45.8 45.7 42.0 41.9 
2. Machines and machine tools : 984 51.31 50.32 51.4 51.2 45.2 45.1 
8: Fleavy eal pinent etc, 0s... «scree stu sae cep eds 1.009 | 49.70 | 48.59 48.8 48.2 43.2 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts........................ 905 | 41.73 | 42.04 46.2 46.5 41.1 41.4 
SrOther productsss sean emmmates «cs cncr hee ere en : .962r 44.59 45 .48r 45.9 47.3 42.8 41.3 
£5 INDUBTRINSs(..,.+.1.c:qnianie eu sees <iae.a avin ie caetes : $.896r | $38.93 | $38.68r 42.7 42.8 41.3 41.0 
Cement irqaccts: : coche ce OTM ck eerie ‘ $.774r | $30.66 | $30.35r 39.3 39 .2r 39.6 39.6 


Petroleum refiningiy. 71. 2c.2 ae eee toe : 1,182 42.26 42.45 


wo 
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36.9 36.8 


i INDUSTRIBS 2 sere. sivx 35 le 0 x16s at RP Rots o oun «sa erent $.907 8.899r | $38.99 $38 ..67r 42.6 42.7r | 41.2 40.9 
See footnotes on page 216 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Payrolls 
InpvstRr Hourly, Actual eres a ” 
Actual Real 
May April May April May April May April May April May April 
Agricultural fin plement.5 Aen aan as Mee. 6 177.9 | 174.1 | 154.5 | 150.5 | 158.8 | 155.0 | 143.4 | 142 
Maveanso tile, 1.25.88. , Akt ve Sloss 196.0 | 196.57] 184.6 | 186.3r| 189.7 | 191.57| na aS ae a me rd ss 
Diet abdialie. 1.08.97.. 86002 580)... 135.6 | 184.1 | 114.6 | 115.0 | 117.8 | 118.4] 72.0] 95.5 | 60.9] 81.8 | 82.5 | 109.8 
Diremicaly mena oe oman aehuteniccd aitans'e 185.0 | 181.8 | 147.2 | 189.47] 151.3 | 143.67] 161.9 | 161.9 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 238.3 25. 7r 
Cotton—North dcigera we eee et eee eee eee 142.2 | 141.1 | 123.0 | 123.1 | 126.4 | 126.8 50.3 50.8 43.5 44.2 61.9 62.5 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 174.8 | 178.6 | 170.5 | 166.4] 175.2 | 171.4] na.| na.| na| na.| na.| na 
Furniture? eee a be etme eee n eee en eens 164.8 | 163.4r) 148.6 | 146.37] 152.7 | 150.7r} 110.6 | 112.7r| 99.7 | 101.07] 164.3 164. Or 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 160.7 | 162.8 | 131.2 | 128.9 | 134.8 | 182.7 99.8 | 103.4 81.2 82:0 | 130.9 133.3 
Tron and steel’ Lig tects poet eet eee bees 169.6 | 168.5 | 111.4} 116.5 | 114.5 | 120.0 | 133.0 | 182.9 86.8 91.4 | 148.2 154.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 165.0 | 160.5 | 142.2 | 140.7 | 146.1 | 144.9 91.6 91.1 79.0 79.8 | 130.2 128.2 
Lumber and Mmullworkec eter weus eee ss 186.9 | 182.5 | 157.1 | 150.4 | 161.5 | 154.9 69.5 70.1 58.4 57.8 | 109.2 105.4 
Meat packing. SSeS en en 171.5 | 171.9 | 185.8 | 134.2 | 189.6 | 188.2 | 142.7 | 138.8 | 113.2 | 108.7 | 193.8 186.3 
Part anc warnrarie..o wen Maree <<! 160.5 | 159.6 | 183.1 | 131.2 | 186.8 | 135.1 | 146.1 | 151.6 | 120.9 | 194.5 | 194.5 198.9 
BaApenand. Pulpieeda tec kee he a eee & x 157.5 | 155.4 | 128.8 | 127.1 | 132.4 | 180.9 | 128.3 | 180.1 | 104.8 | 106.6 | 165.2 | 165.4 
Paper products..... sete eee eee eee eee 160.7 | 159.6 | 137.2 | 136.47) 141.0 | 140.5r| 174.6 | 178.1r| 149.6 | 152.6r] 239.6 | 242.9r 
Printing—book and job. weet eee eee eee ee 132.2 | 181.9 | 118.1 | 118.0 | 121.4 | 121.5 | 113.3 | 114.9 | 101.2 | 102.8 | 133.8 | 135.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 146.9 | 144.4 | 123.6 | 122.7 | 127.0 | 126.4 | 121.4 | 122.9 | 102.2 | 104.6 | 150.1 | 150.8 
Rubber Re OR. ie, Se ee ee 159.9 | 157.7 | 143.3 | 139.9 | 147.3 | 144.1 87.8 96.3 78.6 8523" | 125.9" 1134.7 
Hc a. ee oe Se eS ee 1953: }, 125061 10825 t01S9 } WIS) 117.8 83.9 85.5 Wau 17 4 91.0 97.4 
Wool... See te aera Flee eh sities as 5 151.5 | 149.8 | 180.7 | 125.8 | 184.3 | 129.6 83.4 84.6 71.8 71.2 | 109.0 | 106.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 170.9 | 169.1 | 164.5 | 163.9r| 169.1 | 168.8r| 206.5 | 203.1 | 198.7 | 196.6 | 339.7 | 332.9r 
we Roundriess: G5. pec. AA. de Oo 162.2 | 160.5 | 147.9 | 146.3 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 188.0 | 1387.9 | 125.8 | 125.5 | 204.1 | 201.7 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} 181.8 | 179.2 | 187.9 | 184.3 | 193.1 | 189.8 n.d n.a n.a n.a. n.d. n.a 
3. Heavy equipment... 0. ..02 20.2. 152.1 | 150.6 | 150.5 | 147.2 | 154.7 | 151.6 n.a n.d n.d n.a. n.d. n.d. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 176.4 | 176.8 | 168.2 | 169.4 | 172.9 | 174.5 | 198.6 | 197.9 | 189.3 | 189.8 | 334.1 | 335.2 
be Other products.22.4 00.05.0020... 173.4 | 171.8r| 163.2 | 166.47} 167.7 | 171.4r} 221.9 | 218.6 | 208.8 | 211.8 | 362.1 | 363.8r 
PRMAINDURTRIBS. 2 cbetecee ts bin oe oe wets es = 167.3 | 165.6r| 146.3 | 145.47] 150.4 | 149.7r] 130.9 | 131.57] 113.6 | 114.47] 191.5 | 191.2r 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 


woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” 


average dropped to 1.3%, and in 1942 declined to 0.3%. 
This marked decline is due to many factors, but prin- 
cipally to limitations of plant facilities and exhaustion 
of the labor force possessing skills needed in manu- 
facturing. 

Man hours reflected the trends in employment and 
the average length of the work week. Up to June, 1940, 
they rose an average of 1.1% per month; to the end of 
1940, 3.1%; in 1941, 1.7%; and in 1942, 0.9%. 

The rate of increase of payrolls has declined less 
rapidly because of the accelerated rate of increase in 
weekly earnings. To June, 1940 the average monthly 
increase was 1.4%; to the end of 1940, 3.4%; in 1941, 
2.8%; and in 1942, 1.9%. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Average hourly earnings of male shipyard workers 
increased again in May, with the common and unskilled 
laborers receiving 2.9% more per hour in May than in 
April, and the semi-skilled and skilled receiving 1.9% 
more per hour. The average increase for all males was 


1.8%. 


See footnotes on page 216 


These increases in hourly earnings were accompanied 
by sharp declines in average worked per week. The 
average decline for all males was 2.8 hours, or 5.6%; for 
common and unskilled labor, 1.2 hours, or 2.4%; and 
for the semi-skilled and skilled group, 3.4 hours, or 6.8%. 

Due to the drop in hours worked, average weekly 


SHIPBUILDING, May, 1942 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


May, 1942 April, 1942 

All Male Wage Earners 

Hourly earningsscacsiaieerntete iso ieitas $1.120 $1.100r 

Weekly earningssecce osmieeeine tere $52.88 $54. 97r 

Actualhoursiiiic.cke ee meer rae 47.2 50.0r 

Nominalhours!ceccndasdey ire ve 47.4 47 .4r 
Unskilled 

Mourly eamingsyes ose ae $.891 $.866r 

Weekly earnings................06+ $42.68 $42. 52r 

Actialhoursl ihe. ccayeis eraalotets tereieisuan: 47.9 49.1r 
Semi-skilled and skilled 

Hourly earnings each eerie. ene: $1.218 $1.195r 

Weelllysearmingsin. ocean dee sdalste $57.12 $60.11r 

ACEUB LG NOULS etre roe seer ue srarie sie ret 46.9 50.3r 

\Per week per wage earner rRevised 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Aut Mate FEMALE 
Average Earnings Averag Hour Average Hours 
InpustTRY Hourly Weekly Were Parner age er 
May April May April May April May April 
i Jmplementnrconess cecete ace $.993 | $.972 |$42.71 |$41.60 | 43.0 | 42.8 | $.763 40.5 | 41.4 
ae Fe nr Pe PINE cit Se 1.273 | 1.276r| 57.67 | 58.067} 45.3 | 45.5r| .792 —n rh 
Bootand shoe use, ahs «2 ati tod eee .770 .758 | 30.55 | $0.37 | 39.7 | 40.1] .553 eet 0 FR 15 
Chemicalivan c.<:ccb.sioa ch athefe'sroanicte eters 983 | .964r a ie vin pom a eo 7 A eo pring ie pi 
i CUBE: casenvaties 903 .900 . : : : ; ‘ ; 
pevohiok rine a ee welthe Gave & eee « 691 .686 | 29.55 | 29.54 42.8 43.0 .561 39.5 40.0 
Electrical manufacturing..............- 1.062 | 1.052 | 50.40 | 48.91 | 47.5 | 46.5 .696 42.9 | 42.4 
Burnitures  sumcugaas sok seth mca cudee tetas 868 .862 | 37.93 | 87.41r] 43.7 | 43.47] .595 39.8 | 39.3r 
Hosiery and knit goods.............+5+ 781 .799 | 32.16 | 31.43 41.2 39.3 .510 36.7 36.0 
Jronyand:steel® sae, os «5k gestae aeons Wists. 1.011 | 1.004 | $8.11 | $9.86 | 37.7 | 839.7] ..-:. ae sols 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 822 .801 | 34.01 | 83.70 | 41.4 | 42.1 645 38.6 | 39.2 
Lumber‘andamillworks ct tidey- 1 eb se. .881 .863 | 37.02 | 35.22 | 42.0 | 40.8 Me: Sani see 
Meat packing: 2 wmchtsasmel. datas nuke. = .846 | .846 | 33.58 | 33.23 | 39.7 | 39.3 | .646 87.9 | 36.8 
Paint and varnish. 2s2— Gb) son eset .873 .868 | 36.14 | 35.59 | 41.4 41.0 .613 38.0 38.9 
Paper and pulp) sees an ceo noeratrae 813 .802 | 34.61 | $4.22 | 42.6 | 42.6 . 548 37.7 | 38:2 
Paper products: ..50p <1 ae digo. wetsie ns: 825 .819 | 34.64 | 34.367} 42.0 | 42.0] .525 38.3 | 38.4 
Printing—book and job................ 966 .965 | 39.80 | 39.66 41.2 41.1 .553 40.4 40.9 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.079 | 1.063 | 40.90 | 40.62 | 37.9 | 38.2 .609 87.9 | 39.0 
Rub ber sie Meh re cers bae.< is doris ase lpas 1.118 | 1.098 | 45.79 | 44.41 41.1 40.4 . 703 37.7 37.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.179 | 1.170 | 48.01 | 46.18 | 40.7 | 39.4 .799 36.3 35.1 
2. Other rubber products............ 990 | .967 | 41.49 | 41.05 | 41.9 | 42.5 | .647 38.6 | 39.5 
SiGe Aarts, Be PE ak Ay AaB nk wees « 702 | .690 | 28.30 | 29.67 | 40.3 | 48.0] .489 39.6 | 40.5 
IWool..t: det. <8. Ree ce Aree: cus alten .826 .807 | 34.27 | 82.80 41.5 40.6 .652 38.3 S123 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 818 .800 | 33.95 | 33.01 | 41.5 | 41.2 .652 40.1 39.5 
2. Other woolen products*........... 836 .816 | 34.65 | $2.56 | 41.5 | 39.9 .652 33.8 | 32.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 999 .988 | 47.97 | 47.82r] 48.0 | 48.4 .663 43.0 42.1 
be Foundriess. ieee ae ald. toes Maes 961 .952 | 44.16 | 43.69 | 45.9 | 45.9] .713 38.8 | 39.6 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.011 .995 | 52.39 | 51.18 | 61.8 | 51.5 707 44.4 44.7 
S-Heavy equipments sme sieros sees = 1.019 | 1.009 | 49.70 | 48.59 | 48.8 | 48.2] .... Sean eR 
4, Hardware and small parts.........} .951 .954 | 44.79 | 45.18 | 47.1] 47.3 648 42.2 42.4 
De Her DrOGUCtS secs e ear clemeis eit et 1.001 .989 | 46.22 | 47.87r| 46.2 47.9 .656 43.4 41.4 
SB. INDUSTRI Ni cetett ec csvie atanst sole eveneron $.965 | $.9557r/$42.15 |$41.81r] 43.5 43.6 | $.592 39.0 38.9 
Cements oo tet ciate casts ie ai veseuaivre rns $.779 | $.7747/$30.66 |$80.35r| 39.3 | 39.2r 
Petroleum, refining: as. jis. «ipdcrsie ors 1.125 | 1.182 | 42.26 | 42.45 | 87.6 | 87.5 
QT momernite.<). 1700.8. een. 8.966 | $.957r|$42.06 |$41.73r| 43.4 | 43.47 


Footnotes given on page 216 


earnings for all males declined 3.8%. The semi-skilled 
and skilled workers experienced the greatest decrease in 
hours worked, suffering a 5.0% reduction in weekly 
earnings; the common and unskilled group made a 
slight gain, despite reduced hours, of 0.4% in weekly 
earnings. 

The decline in hours offsets the possibility that the 
increases in hourly earnings were due to increased over- 
time payments. The increases were undoubtedly the 
result of wage rate increases and the reclassification of 
labor to higher skilled jobs. 


Lagpor StTATvIstics IN May 


Hourly earnings continued their strong upward trend, 
advancing 1.0% from the April levels. The average 
hourly earnings of $.905 in May were 13.3% above 


those of May, 1941, and 53.4% above the average 
hourly earnings of 1929. 


Weekly earnings averaged $38.93 in May, as compared 
with $38.68 in April, or an increase of 0.6%. There was 
a slight decline in hours worked between April and May 
preventing the change in weekly earnings from equaling 
that of hourly earnings. Since May, 1941, however, 
increased hours worked coupled with increased hourly 
earnings have caused a rise of 17.5% in weekly earnings. 
Since 1929, weekly earnings have risen 36.4%. 


Average hours worked per week declined slightly, 0.2% 
or 0.1 hours, between April and May. They averaged 
1.4 hours, or 3.4% more than in May of last year and 
5.6 hours, or 11.0%, less than the average for 1929. 

“Real Weekly Earnings,” or dollar earnings adjusted 
for changes in the cost of living, advanced 0.5% in May 
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WAGE EARNERS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


a SS eae 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-SEILLED 
6 OEE —————e———————— 


Average Earnings Average Earnings 


Average Hours 


InpustRY per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
May April May April May April May April May April May _ April 
Agricultural implement................ $.812 |$ .798 |$34.10 |$82.92 | 42.0 | 41.2 |$1.017 | $.995 |$43.88 [$42.80 | 43.1] 43.0 
Anitomoabiulels ne. ae deuroden.s cee orsiegtere sete 1.086 | 1.1047} 48.00 | 48.247] 44.2 43.7r| 1.299 | 1.2997] 59.10 | 59.497] 45.5} 45.8 
Bootiand Shoeseig cedsiraness sc ersie sso 448 | .447 | 17.84] 16.94] 38.7] 37.9 .783 | .771 | 31.09 | 30.99 | 39.7} 40.2 
Ch emnitealit oaacctar sits © muaaie op shetener ores eroter af 821 .803r} 33.98 | 32.797) 41.4 40.9r| 1.035 | 1.018 | 44.84 | 41.907] 43.3 41.2 
Rayon and allied products........... .637 | .635 | 24.86 | 24.92 | 39.0] 39.2 .937 | .934 | 37.61 | 37.46 | 40.1] 40.1 
Gotton=—N orth 20s cmisnige atic stioiene ot .618 ; .619 | 25.58 | 26.37 | 41.4] 42.6 .719 | .713 | 31.21 | 30.81 | 43.4] 43.2 
Electrical manufacturing............... .808 .810 | 36.44 | 36.45 45.1 45.0 | 1.090 | 1.079 | 52.10 | 50.39 47.8 46.7 
IBuEMItTe ssh thas ws etyanine sities) em nlosit ee .696 .681 | 30.14 | 30.247] 43.3 44.4r| .911 .907 | 39.90 | 39.09r| 43.8 43.1r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .520 -018 | 21.59 | 21.20 41.5 41.3 .810 831 | 33.33 | 32.52 41.1 $9.1 
Tronyand Steel’. 2. scs cts oo cree ary cos .763 .755 | 28.00 | 28.61 36.7 | 37.9 | 1.055 | 1.048 | 39.98 | 41.92 | 37.9] 40.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .625 | .616 | 25.10 [25.29 | 40.2 | 41.1 863 839 | 35.59 | 35.31 | 41.2] 42.1 
Lumber and millwork. ................ | 656 .647 | 26.93 | 26.10 41.1 40.3 . 952 926 | 40.29 | 38.46 42.3 41.5 
Meat packings... sant sor stele ce cme .734 .734 | 29.14 | 28.48 39.7 38.8 . 906 906 | 35.97 | 35.79 39.7 39.5 
Pamitranduvarmisht) oracys se « cie) re stels cierto || Be LS .731 | 30.95 | 29.53 43.1 40.4 .957 941 | 38.76 | 38.86 40.5 41.3 
Paperand pulps csceries ccs. se a a 684 .677 | 28.42 | 27.78r| 41.5 41.1r| .869 856r| 37.47 | 37.197) 43.1 43 .4r 
Raper products’. coca. iteacra teas .650 .647 | 26.69 | 26.51 41.0 41.0 .885 .880 | 37.41 | 37.22r] 42.3 42.3 
Printing—book and job................|  .577 571 | 24.52 | 24.38 42.5 42.7 | 1.095 | 1.096 | 44.57 | 44.39 40.7 40.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .671 667 | 24.93 | 24.72 37.2 37.1 | 1.188 | 1.167 | 45.28 | 44.97 38.1 38.5 
Rubbermpe ccs coe titre tat ec acai: 780 .734 | 30.29 | 28.48 38.8 38.8 | 1.128 | 1.111 | 46.52 | 45.02 41.2 40.5 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............] .818 .764 | 30.50 | 28.50 37.3 37.3 | 1.197 | 1.186 | 48.95 | 46.88 40.9 39.5 
2. Other rubber products............ 685 .677 | 29.67 | 28.97 | 48.3 | 42.8 | 1.001 .977 | 41.91 | 41.45 | 41.8 | 42.4 
NV OO Uere pe stew il coy ah crdounaanen ae 5 .685 .670 | 27.24 | 26.86 39.8 40.1 . 893 875 | 37.80 | 35.77 42.3 40.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ -705 .687 | 28.18 | 28.01 40.0 40.8 .889 871 | 37.81 | 36.20 42.5 41.6 
2. Other woolen products!........... 646 .640 | 25.47 | 24.95 39.4 39.0 .896 878 | 37.79 | 35.36 42.2 40.2 
Foundries and machine shops........... 817 .806 | 39.26 | 37.797} 48.0 | 46.9 | 1.040 | 1.026 | 50.54 | 50.62r| 48.6 | 49.3 
iepoundriessc see seee nee «Geren <s .7178 771 | 34.87 | 34.67 44.8 45.0 | 1.036 | 1.026 | 48.09 | 47.55 46.4 46.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 826 811 | 42.21 | 41.717] 51.1 | 51.5 | 1.047 | 1.027 | 54.96 | 53.42] 52.5] 52.0 
SaHeAVY CQUIDINIEN baste. «lec neces os 826 -818 | 41.12 | 37.67 49.8 46.1 | 1.061 | 1.048 | 51.52 | 50.95 48.6 48.6 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 772 .772 | 36.54 | 36.59 | 47.3 | 47.4 968 973 | 45.75 | 46.36 | 47.2 | 47.6 
baOther productsie- a deatea Hese tect |) OOD .834 | 39.72 | 38.46 | 46.4 | 46.1 | 1.043 | 1.025r] 49.06 | 50.91r| 47.0 | 49.7 
PA INDUSTHIBS ta ae gd ct eee cease weer $.753 | $.745 |$32.37 |$31.807r] 42.8 42.5 |$1.022 |$1.0107r/$45.01 \$44.69r 43.9 44.1 
Cement... ce. eben cence eee eee ee eee .681 | $.676 |$25.92 | 26.26r} 38.1 88.9 .794 | $.790r} 31.40 '$30.987r 39.5 39.2r 
Petrolenm rennin ge. occ ge emma: .861 . 867 | 32.46 | $3.55 | 37.7 | 38.7 |$1.171 | 1.179 | 44.08 | 43.98 | 37.6 | 937.3 
26 INDUSTRIES’..................2..+..1 8.753 | 8.74671$32.32 [881.777] 42.7 | 42.4 |$1.023 |$1.0127/$44.88 |$44.577| 43.8 | 43.9 


ee 
NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such w; equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 


jal services render , : A ¢ ds c 
Play na conspenaation foe Hark performed eauner be talan tute scroutt ia Kater ot til cheteot he ees 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae Conrmrence Boanrp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request, 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Tam Conrerencs Boarp. ‘Principally rugs. 


‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. pPreliminary 
n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. rRevised 


because weekly earnings rose 0.6% and living costs higher than the level of May, 1941, and 77.8% higher 

rose only 0.2%. The May level was 5.6% above that of than the level of 1929. 

May, 1941, and 40.3% above that in 1929. Employed manufacturing workers attained a new 
Employment declined 0.4% in May but still remained high weekly return in May of $38.93 by working 42.7 

11.5% above that in May, 1941 and 30.4% above that hours at $.905 per hour. Their purchasing power was 


in 1929. also at the highest level recorded, because the rise in 
Man hours, due to a decline both in average hours living costs was less than that in either hourly or weekly 

worked per week and in employment, declined 0.6% ees 

between April and May. The May level, however, re- Although employ ment and man hours declined, 

mained 15.3% higher than in May of the previous year, manufacturers in twenty-five industries met the largest 

and 15.2% above the average for 1929. ; payroll recorded by this series. 


Payrolls, despite decreased employment and man 


( G. CLarK THompso 
hours, increased 0.3% in May to a new peak, 31.1% a 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, June 


O CHANGE was recorded in the total cost of liv- compared with 113.0 cents a year ago, and 119.0 cents 

ing for families of wage earners and lower-salaried in August, 1939. 
clerical workers in the United States between May 15 The cost of living rose from May 15 to June 15 in 
and June 15, although each of the principal components 50 of the 67 cities in which Toe ConrerENcE Boarp 
that make up the budget either advanced or fell. Tur regularly surveys such costs. In two cities, Atlanta 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s index remained at 97.3 (1923 = and Roanoke, no change occurred, while in 15 other 
100) on June 15. This level was 9.9% greater than that cities declines were recorded. The greatest rise, 1.2%, 


of a year ago, and 15.8% more than in August, 1939. was in evidence in Erie, Pennsylvania. Since a year 
The cost of food showed the only increase over the ago living costs have increased in all 67 cities for which 
month, 0.4%. Declines occurred in every other item, comparable data are available. 

as follows: clothing 0.6%; and housing, the fuel and 

light group, and sundries each 0.1%. The purchasing H. S. Hin 

value of the 1923 dollar was 102.8 cents in June as, Division of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, JUNE, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 Percentage Changes 
— sara May, 1942 June, 1941 
June, 1942 May, 1942 June, 1941 to to 
June, 1942 June, 1942 
IBGOR te Ree aoe ce PL 33 99.5 99.1 85.5 +0.4 +16.4 
IGUSINIGHER east aces te cee 20 91.0 91.1 88.2 -0.1 + 3.2 
ROLOUOIN pe eenmentre sin cre oy sec ane a 6 12 88.1 88.6 73.6 -0.6 +19.7 
WT oe 2S Ae ae oe Oe es be ie 97.8 98.0 81.2 —0.2 +20.4 
Women sete cc ceee ee wee ee i 78.3 79.1 66.0 -1.0 +18.6 
Neh anCuhphiter «ce easter ce se sees - 5 90.4 90.5 86.7 -0.1 + 4.3 
Odes. ca se See Caw ets a 92.8 92.9 87.1 -0.1 25 (354 
Grelectrictiv# =... ese ss: = oe 85.7 85.7 85.9 0 -0.2 
Rohe a rs te y i. oe | re 30 104.1 104.2 98.6 -0.1 + 5.6 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 97.3 97.3 88.5 0 + 9.9 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... oe 102.8 102.8 113.0 0 - 9.0 


1Relative i rta: i t World War I family budget. F 
sieaed on iisen Cannes Boarp indexes of food prices, June 13, 1941; May 15, 1942 and June 15, 1942. 
3Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


i Fuel and Light / 

Weighted SS es $< ———— snd posheans 
Date Average of Food Housing hie = ; Total sal spe undries bor ste 

All Items Total en’s men’s mee 
88.2 73.6 81.2 66.0 86.7 87.1 85.9 98.6 | 113.0 
= rk ee ae as oe 88.4 73.8 81.4 66.1 87.8 88.7 85.9 98.7 | 112.5 
Aero etna $9.4 | 87.3 | 88.6 | 74:5 | 82.0 | 66.9 | 88.6 | 90.0 | 85.9 | 98.8 | 111.9 
September........ 90.8 89.4 88.9 716.9 84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 199-8 | 10.1 
October. th. oh: 92.0 90.7 89.2 78.3 86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 101.5 ) 108.7 
November.......-| 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 71.9 90.2 92.4 85.9 101.9 | 107.6 
December........ 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.8 90. 02.5 85.9 102 2 | lors 
5 5.2 2 : ; 

eter 961 | 95.7 ooaulecacp ictesa | oss | o0.4 | 92.7.| 85.7. | 102.98)" 105.9 
NE A ae 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 716.4 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 103.5 | 104.1 
ree in, ed 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 718.5 90.1 92.3 85.7 | 104.1 | 103.0 
7 ayes 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 79.1 90.5 92.9 85.7 | 104.2 | 102.8 
Las nay ete 973 | 99.5 | 91.0 | 98.1 | 97.8 | 7.3 | 90.4 | 92.8 | 95.7 | 104.1 | 102.8 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


MAY AND JUNE, 1942 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numpers 


Percentage Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 
May 1942 | June 1941 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


City 


ead June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 to to June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 
June 1942 | June 1942 
Akron Chattanooga 
Rac, cet. Sek Fal 130.6 +12.3 Rn RE — 
Housing .as45 esate 116.2 -0.5 | Housing............ eee 
Clothin pcg ranean 120.8 +22.5 | Clothing............ ee 
Fuel and light........} 112.5 +8.6 | Fuel and light....... Bett 
Housefurnishings..... 118.8 +17.7 | Housefurnishings. ... ae 
Sundries ieee saa 105.1 5,2 | Sandries..2c6n a6 +8. 
+8.6 


i eRe to 25.9 Fn, a I ears a 

PIG USING. aloe tae tia 99.2 | 99.2} 97.0) 0. | —-62.8 | Housings aa. oe- 
lotiing... so cae 117.8| 117.9| 99.3] -0.1| +18.6 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 110.6 | 108.3 | 96.8]) +2.1 | +14.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... VG Wir 
Simdrlesiesce sie eh oic- 1 104.9 | 105.0 | 100.8 || -O.1 | +4.1 } Sundries............ 

Weighted Total..... 112.9 Weighted Total....| 112.5 

Baltimore 

Hoodie sips foe ca ene se 141,.5:)| > 140.4. DIGS 2-0..82 ee S1S\ I RBOod sere reacrs elena ore 
Pousing 07 ace seca 108.6 iP ee aia ee 
Clothing eo. acess 120.0 Clothing: oo. ib. en == 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 129.3 Housefurnishings....} 123. 
Soandries.c esse: + ss 101.8 Sundries, 2. Jus ass 104. 

Weighted Total..... 120.3 

Birmingham 

Rood 5. seiner curate ae IS4ON! TUL Sa SE OrT || se 2000) [hoodia s.5.-eeerre as 
Housing? s..50en0 eee -5||"- 10629) | 108.8) =0.4) | 9-276) i Housines-= .-e.. eee 
Clothingie cece ees A se ae 
Fuel and light........ 8 Fuel and light....... : ; : 
Housefurnishings..... 9 Housefurnishings....| 118. 118. +13.3 
Sumndriessse acon «20% 8 Sundries eek 00.20% 102. 102. +1.5 

Weighted Total..... Ss 48.7 


Boston 

HOOGE ales a sve vital elois'> .6| 128.4 )- 108.6 || +0.9 | +19.4 | Food... .....<<e.8<0 
OUSIN gH, sys aie ea e%s 7) 108.8 | 108.0") =Ox1 |)» -20ny | Housing! 240.4 ae: 
Clothing .4.a. eh 0 4 9978" 1 1 | Seah se Clothing... .2 cece 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107. Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 128.0 | 128. Housefurnishings. . . . 
Simdricsss sie aes aes 103.9 | 103. SUNGKIES rece means « 

Weighted Total LLGVS" |) LVS. 

Bridgeport 

Bogda oes donee > LOU | IST aol LIS Ol Pee. | se T RS. In Moodie rea cate eee 
ELIS eee aves arate 108.3 | 110.1 ELOOSIN Bier, o eoeece 6 a 
(Chait aR ON oe ee 120.7 121.1 Clothing. << esa want - 181.1 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 | 107.8 Fuel and light....... 105.3 
Housefurnishings..... 126.3 | 126.3 Housefurnishings....| 127.6 : : 
Sundrres, pies ck. os «+ 109.3 | 109.4 Sumgrieg, ... 5. susan. 102.4 : : : 

Weighted Total..... 118.4 | 117.5 Weighted Total. ... n.d. cas £a: .a. ure 

i es ops ES Se aa oe Die AS 
Buffalo Denver 

HOOd) . whim oeees 131.9} 180.1 Koad line aee tan aces 125.1 
LOSING nae eget 114.5} 115.8 Hodslag ieee nares 104.0 
Clothing... - dsuceihens 1187 | Liss Clothingac se. iar 191.7 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 | 102.8 Fuel and light....... 103.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.9 | 123.9 Housefurnishings....} 122.5 
Sundriesey anate eee. 103.5 | 103.5 SUNdrIEs.. weaned 102.3 

Weighted Total..... r7.0 | 116.6 Weighted Total....| 112.5 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


MAY AND JUNE, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, Janua 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


» 1939 = 100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 
City 


June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 


HOGG three ee se cs : 139.97) 121.1) +0.8] +16.4 | Food............... 

PIOUBING, 3 8 cx 54 e 105.5} 105.5] 100.1 ELOUSIIG weee aire: 

Clothing. Pre ep 8 125.6 | 125.9] 108.9 Clothing. fs 5..<5e5- 

Fuel and a sea 114.7} 114.7] 107.0 Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings.... . 124.2 | 128.8] 100.7 Housefurnishings. .. . 

PUNATIES «ol. 3. se ess 101.3 | 101.3 99.8 SIMCLTIOS eote  waoe ee 

Weighted Total..... 118.87} 107.6 
Detroit 

Food. RueR Tener etre wi afa/a/S-& 125.3 126.2 DLOES O07) FIST G i) Roods.wovasess cece : F : 

BIOUUOR. £55 5's ans > 107.5 | 107.5) 104.0 Housing: neue. sce eet 109.6 | 109.6 0 +2.0 

Clothing. wee Seen ss 116.6 116.9 98.7 Wiothings .s4.cee 119.3 120.2 -0.7 | 418.6 

Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 108.6 | 106.0 Fuel and light....... 104.5 | 104.5 0 +4.3 

Housefurnishings. .... 132.9 | 188.0} 109.6 Housefurnishings....]| 112.6 | 112.6 0 +9.3 

PUMUIES EE Oc oe os 8 101.0 101.0 INCE om ees oe ee 104.9 104.9 0 +1.9 
eS 6 Weighted Total....} 116.4 115.6 +0.7 +8.8 


Sees cst 150.9 | 190ce | 114.9 0.8 | 13.941 Rood). 28.5 6.hcn ce 8 : Au 
Be ee 100.5 1 200.6 F 100.1) ~ 0 1° 0la | Housing...) .... 206) 4 +1.3 
Teer yer : : i : A. Clothing. os. 2.24.26. ; =a : +22.4 

Fuel and light........ : ‘ . .6 | Fuel and light....... : 0 +0.5 | 44.5 
Housefurnishings..... 128.4 | 128.4 Housefurnishings....| 120.7 | 121.3 -0.5 | +16.1 
UEIICH ec eee 102.4] 102.5 SLU Rate Geis ia 101.2 | 101.2 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 114.0 | 113.9] 104.6 Weighted Total....) 109.0 | 110.0 0.9 +7.3 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
MOC oan atin lac ais ree 132.5 128. +3.4 OOU. etre a sete oe 145.2 143.2 119.1 +1.4 | +21.9 
Rloustnpy.- a ccesaee ss 109.9 109. +0.1 Housing sete as > 98.0 98.0 97.6 +0.4 
IGEHID Poems ce gant 132.4 134. -1.4 Olotning ye, sen aera 123.3 124.9 97.7 1.8 | +26.2 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107. +0.2 Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 95.9 0 +5.9 
Housefurnishings..... 12979" |" 129: 0 Housefurnishings....| 129.8 | 132.0] 109.8 -1.7 | +18.2 
Pundries, - Hee sce. es 106.8 106. sia! SUDUIIeS nnscrt sateen 104.2 104.2 100.7 0 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 119. +1.2 Weighted Total 1h ty pales 117.4 105.0 +0.3 | +12.1 
Fall River 
ROO aocmeenierse a are 5 oe : 8 +0.4 : 
PA QUSUI Gs cerns os.ga oe House sass ae ons 104.6 | 104.7 99.8 -0.1 +4.8 
Wlothing.) ..cm.0-cn oe Clothing se aaa ek 116.5 116.6 99.1 0.1 | +17.6 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 123.7 | 123.9} 106.9 —0.2 | 415.7 
ROUECS sree re «cite, o's = SUNGTIESs <5 os.ck sitet 103.6 | 103.6] 101.5 0 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....| 113.5 | 118.4 | 104.3} 40.1] 48.8 
Front Royal, Va. Louisville 
ood te cate cs ars os Hoods. 5 case neti oo 124.0 : é 
PI OMSIN GE ais sate e + 5 LGHSU GS ae esses Ges 104.9 : ; 
MCTOUD TH tarreege = sie eo ye Cisthing yrs ose te 121.1 : : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 115.5 4 : 
Housefurnishings... .. Housefurnishings....| 127.5 : 
NSUMUTIOS eos gic ain oie Sundriésvae wera 100.3 3 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... ; : 
Grand Rapids 
ROOT etter Yor. opehe 2 Ge TRoRON SO; Suite LO. Ol) eS | -1S.00 | POO, 02sec. oscioaes 
Ousinge a. wee < sateen HOGEGH |e 106260 |= 106.9 | 0) | =--07 81) Housing... .. <a. <n 
(OGL Na onan ace 120.8 121.6 eh er Dale ap 
emdtights sarge 108.1 | 106.5 uel and light....... 5 
A ogetamthiies tae 131.4 | 182.1 Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 126.1 -0.4 | 420.2 
SUINGEICS! ct sc ci siesie 103.9 103.9 Sundries eso sciseas 104.8 | 104.9 0.1 42.3 
Weighted Total..... opel GLE ies! 117.6 Weighted Total..../ 119.7 119.0 +0.6 | +11.2 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
MAY AND JUNE, 1942—Continued 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Changes 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr May 1942 | June 1941 Cirr May 1942 | June 1941 
June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 to to June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 to to 
June 1942 | June 1942 June 1942 | June 1942 
Macon Newark 
Rood fy .92 5 c@eosie tide 136.7 136.8 114.7 =O.1 | 4EL9e2 I Moods: aociest- te te 124.7 121.5 111.0 42.6} +12.3 
Housingens ess. cee QO A 1S ae tlS.8 -0.6 +-4:5 ||| Housing 10... 1-410 101.4} 101.4] 100.3 0 41.1 
Clothing i.e ages. oes 116.3 116.9 99.1 —0,5, | 74") Clothing 0 « «teeters 121.0 122.5 100.4 1.2} +20.5 
Fuel and light........ 107.8 | 107.8] 103.7 0 +4.0 | Fuel and light....... 101.3 | 101.3 96.3 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings......}| 129.3 | 129.5} 110.7 -0.2 | +16.8 | Housefurnishings....} 129.0 | 130.0 | 105.1 0.8 | +22.7 
Sandries iui ace ay, ¢ 101.4} 101.5 98.6 -0.1 9-8 | Sumdriesscas. «ace te & 102.9 |, 102.9), 100.6 0 +2.3 
Weighted Total....| 118.3 | 118.6 : : Weighted Total....| 112.7 | 111.8 | 104.0 | +0.8 +8.4 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
Rood. cscectiem sere ASQ a1 ee1SOL0R Ss LIO OS -EL 6 ez ORE NSE OOGs om eterit- eet 6 
HOnsin ge yen vote sess 103.0 Housiig 221-6 aes 105.6 
Glothing? 2.0 oe 118.3 Clothing #cy.. oe oe 119.9 
Fuel and light........ 105.5 Fuel and light....... 105.9 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 Housefurnishings....}| 124.9 
Sundries}. ces soe. ters 103.7 Sundries........ sae LOZ ST) 
Weighted Total....| 116.7 Weighted Total.... 
New Orleans 
inp ks ey ed .17 | Housing............ 
Clothing... 200 +4. % : F : 29) Clothing. gcse eee 
Fuel and light........ ; 2 ‘ : Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... : : : : : Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries} eae aes Sundries/c,agoscaqece 
Weighted Total..... ‘ ‘ ; : P ~y18.0| 117.9 
Memphis 
Hood se. sthaics vies fae S21 One S25 50 119710) Or 45| eA St Hood. s. eae ee 2 
IOWsIng 7. ders ose ss 1L0922>)) 109%2,|" 104.00, ae hbe0s housing = 4.4 ane 
Clothing. eeisleie eee es 120.9 121.2} 99.81 -0.2}) +91.1 | Clothing............ F 6 
Fuel and light........ 1OSAIG ee LOS aL Fuel and light....... 106.7 | 106.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.4 | 127.8 Housefurnishings....| 128.8 | 128.6 
Sundries)2.S6.o055,21 0 103.4] 103.4 Sundviesy. 20 sciqcoaas 103.9 | 104.0 
Weighted Total..... 115.9 116.1 Weighted Total....| 113.5 114.0 
Milwaukee 
HOO. sb attcqincdemer ET BEEING: 130.5 | 111.3 
ere : : 3] 42.5] 420.1 
Housmg.-......-.... 103.4 | 103.4 FAGUSING os sats cages 131.5 | 131.5 | 103.3 0 ter 3 
Clothing. voce ee eenee 122.3 123.2 Clothings.. an. «.aeeeos 122.0 122.6 98.5 0.5 423.9 
Fuel and light........ 103.6 | 108.4 Fuel and light... ... 84.9] 84.9] 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.1] 12652 Housefurnishings....} 119.5 | 119.8] 102.1 0.3 | +17.0 
Sundries............. 103.1} 108.1 Sundries............ 100.9} 101.0] 96.8] -0.1| +44.2 
Weighted Total..... 118.1 112.3 Weighted Total....} 119.1 118.2 102.5 +0.8 | +16.2 
Minneapolis Omaha 
HOOd Fee. Sri. 234% 130.0 aed! 2 eee 
HOUSING) i... so +» 103.4 Housing. as. eee 
ClOEMII gies ceo ese 123.7 Clsthinvance. sae 
Fuel and light........ 100.4 Fuel and light... .... 
Housefurnishings. .... 1221 Housefurnishings ab, 
Sondries.0 ges ee 110.5 Sundries........ co =e 42. 7 
Weighted Total... 116.1 Wael. lone a 
ae Muskegon Parkersburg, W. Va. 
OOGe  Reivitate et ae oe 137.1 Food 134.4 
; 8 qos ae 4| 184.7] 114.1 
Housing ag AOPDES oe 118.2 Housing............ 104.2 | 104.2] 100.0 Set Mae 
Clothing. eran wes 120.4 Clothing. ree 123.8] 198.4] 102.7] -0.1] 4901 
Housefurnishings..... 118.7 ee ieee rips “3 a o 0 
; : sefurnishings....| 128.8 | 124.1 | 105.5 
Sundries............. 105.7 Sundries............ 104.5 | 104.5 ne ee 
Weighted Total..... 118.9 Weighted Total....| 117.5 | 117.6 ~0.1| +411.0 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
MAY AND JUNE, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tat ConrereNce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers P tt 
; Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes Jane 1080100 Change 
ITY 
May 1942 | June 1941 Cmr May 1942 | June 194 
June 1942 /May 1942 | June 1941 t t af aad 
June 1942 June 1942 mune 1h Sarma aw| Panett tone se June 1942 
Philadelphia Sacramento 
peed: che Or aa 133.5 134.0 111.8 (yi PEL Oy | HOO ss aecm on nee oe 132.0 131.1 113.0 +0.7 | +16.8 
7 tle NAL GRR ER ECE 103.0 103.0 99.7 0 Sous | ELOUSINGs a adele ys ae 104.3 103.2 102.4 +1.1 +1.9 
e IMG.wc sees sees 122.7 123.6 102.6 ite 0 Os | Globhinigyoca as, .aayaeee 120.5 120.4 101.0 +0.1 |] 419.3 
one and light........ 107.2) 107.0 | 100.3 40.2] 46.9 | Fuel and light....... 83.9 83.9 83.9 0 0 
2 ama ee 11950] |e do ld eon -0.1 | +17.0 | Housefurnishings....} 123.1 | 125.9] 101.1 SES seals) 
LL 6 by (aoe 102.5 102.5 101.1 0 ofl -&: |e SUNG TIES! ete oe oko 103.6 103.6 101.3 0 +2.3 
Z Weighted Total. .... 116.9 117.2 104.6 -0.3 | +11.8 0 6 1 
Pittsburgh 
1 eee PLS cS) | MOOG: re ems tia civ ots 0 8 
RIQUMING Ss wile ose v6. S 10.00) |) ELOUSIN gon colors elseres 5 A 
MOtHINGS, #6 ok vic’. +-23.8,-] Clothing.........24. 4 A) 
Fuel and light........ +6.8 | Fuel and light....... L122) |G ee 
Housefurnishings. .... +13.5 | Housefurnishings....| 118.1] 118.2 
Summaries. yet. 8.8. at Sty | OULICTIES Seat iayere este ce 102.0 | 102.1 
Weighted Total..... +10.0 i 4 


Fuel and light........| 98.8} 98.8} 98.8] 0 | 0 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... —0.2 | +15.1 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries seve s ss. 0 +2.4 | Sundries............ 
* Weighted Total..... 0.8 +9.4 Weighted Total....| 113 +8.1 
Providence 
Boot Beets tila. vex. 5] 111.0]/ 42.6 | +28.4 | Food............... 139.5 | 112.0 
Hoysingivsi. 06s sce. 3 Housings cm gee ro 98.3 98.3 97.8 +0.5 
Glothings.....-<cc.<s. 2 Glotbinigaseren. cna a 118.8 | 119.6 99.4 +19.5 
Fuel and light........ 3 Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 
Housefurnishings. . . . . 5 Housefurnishings....| 119.4 | 119.5 | 103.2 +15.7 
SUNUTES 5 agile < so 8 Sundriessnmmyaarsacte cor 101.2 99.3 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 0 Weighted Total.... 115.1 | 102.7 +12.5 
Seattle 
8 ere osecag= oe Rood Fence Sena pes 2 2 
TROUSIN PFs erect otro Housing x. niciee core 5 2 
Clothing toe ahaa Clothing viewer. oe 0 5 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 2 4 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 120.1 6 
SUNGrIeS grec. < tees ats © Srndricsnesbsaccuatteacc 105.9 5 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....| 119.2 8 
Spokane 
Bood Spc soe.cn nc: 19; [PL BOOG. nc secs cakes 6 | 
lousingee er... es cce os SOU RELOUSING 2 mets aie ab as “2 
Clothingiie wc crcae- Pale ClOLnin eae eae tre 8 | 
Fuel and light........ .8 | Fuel and light....... Sa 
Housefurnishings.... . : .9 | Housefurnishings. ... 13120 
Sundriessaern-e eon. 109. 6" |p Oundriestarr «are: 106.8 | 
Weighted Total.....| 119 5 | Weighted Total... 112.6 
Syracuse 
MS eters ee chet arenas Gu Boodserceeuicanicce: «| Laan’ 141.7 +2.1}] +19.8 
Ga tataiet aes 's ® & | Housing. ;..........| 115°8 115.3 0 +15.1 
Mine eatenere Kissa ere for EClothingaac. camel |i Leon 125.4 —-0.3 | +26.9 
Fuel and light........ .4 | Fuel and light....... 103.4 | 103.3 +0.1 +5.2 
Housefurnishings. .... ; . .5 | Housefurnishings....] 144.0] 148.9 +0.1 | +29.6 
Sundries tu.c ccs. st ss Us ti le 111. 283) Ved | SinGlaGst orn oegpe doe 107.6 107.7 =O +5.8 
Weighted Total..... 118.9 | 118.2 | ; 411.5 Weighted Total....| 123.3 | 122.5 +0.7 | +15.4 
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LIVIN GE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
bre ba moog Siler MAY AND JUNE, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tos ConrERENCcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Paar: Jan., 1939 =100 |_____Changes 
= May 1942 | June 1941 May 1942 | June 1941 
to June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 to to 
June 1942 | May 1942 | June 1941 oe yee paar une Fane 1942 | Juno 1988 
Toledo Wilmington, Del. 
BOGdaM ora c cere series 184.1 | 182.2 LTA | BOOde Warne sarneit ctor 139.0] 137.3] 116.8 +1.2 | +19.0 
Housingsaceccsswene 107.7 107.3 =O! |b ROUSING nore eta e eine 104.0 104.0 102.5 0 +1.5 
Clothingsss280 faeces 122.1 122.2 +-24.5 | Clothing...........-- 123.9 124.4 102.4 0.4} +21.0 
Fuel and light........} 108.3 | 107.8 +7.0 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 | 102.4 99.0 0 +3.4 
Housefurnishings..... 120.6} 119.4 +14.0 | Housefurnishings....} 115.1] 115.3] 101.0 —0.2 | +14.0 
Sundriescaaesceccwes 103.0 | 103.0 +-2 3: | Sundries). 55 .-..50- 99.8 99.8 99.0 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 116.2] 115.5 411.1 +10.7 
Wausau, Wis 

KNoodeeeatirece ccc 135.8 133.3 E1a.&, (ThOod jaccen we toca 133.9 130.9 112.7 +2.3 | +18.8 
Hoammnyat.2. 20... 0 102.7 | 102.7 41.6 | Housing............ 105.9| 107.0] 107.8|| -1.0] -1.8 
Clothingeesen ee 122.6 | 122.6 “99° | Clothitig.s+2<se.ee-: 123.5 | 124.5 | 103.1 0.8 | +19.8 
Fuel and light........ 101.7} 101.7 +4.3 | Fuel and light....... 109.9] 109.9] 100.5 0 +9.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 | 123.4 +18.4 | Housefurnishings....| 132.8] 134.3 103.2 -1.1 | +28.7 
Sundries............. 103.4} 104.0 48.1] Sundries............ 105.9| 105.9 | 102.6 o | +8.2 


oer +10.3 


Weighted Total.... 


rRevised : aData on rents for Dayton being revised n.a,Not available pPreliminary 
“Fuel and light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 


fuel for heating. 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, MAY AND JUNE, 1942 
Source: Taz ConrerENcE Boarp Percentage Changes 


May 1942 | June 1941 May 1942 | June 1941 


Citr Crrr 


Anderson, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. 


Food a xccctocamentcent| rls? |) 4-16: 0) P Noodsersce. ee ee +20.5 
Housing vy .acnisc|) 20) |) e255: Le Housmgs tee +3.8 
Clothing arse certs Clothingy ss... ete +16.2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +4.4 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +16.4 
Sundries ee eee +7.4 


Sundriesic ces coe acs 


Honsitig sere. nesetacs F Rhee cece ne 
Clothing yn sereictac: ; ; IP eisic cc eres 
Fuel and light........ .2 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings. ... +28.5 
Sundries). evn ate or ; DUNGIIOS ras < cote a 


Clothing.............] -O.1 | +25.0 ] Clothing......;..... 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries; far taut tec : Sundrieses conc. cece 


ff 
——— 


Housing. 06 isvienes Housing sccen cee a 0 +8.4 
Rothing.'s isi vaste» Clothing’. cnecvesten -1.3 | +40.5 
Fuel and light.,...... Fuel and light....... 0 +5.6 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| -1.4| +920.8 
PUNUMES...\. anne Sundries... 3. .5 55% oe -0.1 +3.2 

Weighted Total.... Weighted Total....} +0.3 | +14.0 


Mnecludes Lockport and Rockdale 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


| BY MAY there were 144 strikes in progress which re- 
lated to war industry plants. This was in contrast 
to the 95 in April, and the 48,000 employees involved 
1s contrasted to the April figure of 43,000. In spite of 
these two increases, the number of man days idle de- 
creased from 174,000 to 137,000. The estimated num- 
ber of man days worked in May was 242 million, or 29 
million more than in April. This resulted in only .06% 
lost working time. The far-reaching results of these 
strikes, however, cannot be reckoned in the number of 
man days lost. Figures can only serve as indicators of 
general trends. 


Several important tendencies were noticeable in the 
strikes reported in the press during June. The length 
of time that strikers stay out of plants has decreased 
during the past months. The work stoppages at the 
Ford Willow Run bomber plant in Detroit, Michigan, 
the General Chemical Company in Buffalo, the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation in McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Republic Steel Corporation in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were very brief, but vitally important. 
They lasted respectively, two hours for a jurisdictional 
dispute; five hours in regard to a preferential union 
shop; twenty-three hours over the introduction of a 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING JUNE, 1942: 
See eee 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Aluminum Company of America 
Aluminum Company of America 
Arkwright Corporation 
The B. G. Corporation 
Floyd Bennett Airfield 
Bethlehem Steel Company (Gautier Works) 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
Carpenters 
Chrysler Corporation (Tank, arsenal and De Soto Division) 
Chrysler Corporation (Dodge Bros. Corporation) 
Ford Willow Run Bomber Plant 
General Chemical Company 
The General Tire and Rubber Company, Inc 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company 
Hudson Naval Ordnance Arsenal 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
The Lamson and Sessions Company 
Libbey—Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Lukens Steel Company (Lukenweld, Inc.)..................00005 
Lukens Steel Company 
Machinists? 
Marietta Manufacturing Company 
National Tube Company 
Paper Mills (13) 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
Pittsburgh Gear and Machine Compan 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Republic Steel Corporation 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company 
J. H. Williams and Company 
Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company 

Miscellaneous 

Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 

Laundries (71) 

Parkchester Housing Development 

Packing Plants (3) 

United Parcel Service 

Incomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 


2Bleven subcontracting plants working for war production firms. 
aSeventy workers at Defense Plant Corporation and Crucible Steel, who returned on 


housing projects went out on June 2. ; 
bEight hundred more affected involuntarily, 


See ewe e mer erer ren ereerereeeeseeeeeeves 
ee Sc er er i oy 
ee ro | 
se eeeee 


: Date Da Number of 
iis Begin | Ended | {Workers 
Detroit, Mich. June 16 | June 17 2,300 
Massena, ; 11 12 | 1,500-2,000 
Fall River, Mass. 8 22 140 
New York, N. Y. 14 15 250 
Brooklyn, N. Y May 380 9 250 
Johnstown, Pa. July 1 ws 125 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 2|July 4 600-700 
Gary, Ind. 1 es 700 
Pittsburgh, Pa. June 1 G a 
Detroit, Mich. 10 | June 10 75,000 
Detroit, Mich. 2 3 3,000 
Detroit, Mich. 5 5 n.a. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 15 15 125 
Akron, Ohio 24 ae 560-1,200 
Akron, Ohio 9 re 300 
New Bedford, Mass. May 27 4 1565 
Detroit, Mich. June 18 18 4,800 
McKeesport, Pa. 17 17 100 
Cleveland, Ohio 17 we 627 
Charleston, W. Va. 8 ore 1,400 
Coatesville, Pa. ll os 189 
Coatesville, Pa. 18 ie 75 
St. Louis, Mo. 23 25 400 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 16 22 2,000 
Lorain, Ohio 25 Q7 3,500 
Holyoke, Mass. 2 ra 3,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 18 21 1,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 8 n.d. 
Michigan City, Ind. 15 20 1,000 
California, Pa. 23 7 600 
Cleveland, Ohio 25 25 250 
Tacoma, Wash. 2 | 1,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. 19 22 | 1,500 
Pontiac, Mich. 26 27 11,000 
Detroit, Mich. 1 es 1,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. July 8 via 5,000 
Bronx, F June 29 oa 250c 
Pittsburgh, Pa. iy ratte 1,500 
New York, N. Y. 5 Q4 1,600 


June 3; 14 at Scaife Co.; 56 at 2 defense housing projects. Workers at 4 other defense 


cOn July 6, 150 painters and 48 electricians went out on a sympathy strike, of which 20 painters returned to work. 


n.a.Not available 


eee 


Srrikes IN War INDUSTRIES 
Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


Number Employees Man Days 
Period of Involved Idle 
Strikes (000) (000) 

in Progress 

1941 December 8-81.... 7 2 59 
1942 January........... Q7 12 46 
Kebruary..--7 oe 50 25 119 
March ai netees,. § 66 35 167 
April yee ee ci 95 43 174 
May tere trs ett ne 144 48 137 


piecework wage rate; and last, twenty minutes con- 
cerning wage revisions for a tripled daily production 
schedule. 

Two of the strikes listed were caused by the refusal 
of men to work with Negroes. At the Hudson Naval 
Ordnance Arsenal, which is owned by the government 
and operated by the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
eight Negroes, who were union members with company 
seniority rights, were transferred to machines formerly 
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used by white operators. The 4,800 workers returned to 
their jobs when Secretary of the Navy Knox warned 
them that they would be discharged and barred from 
future war-production employment if they continued to 
strike. 


The second instance relating to Negroes occurred at 
the Chrysler Corporation’s Dodge truck plant at Detroit. 
Twenty Negroes had been transferred from the main 
plant at the request of union officials. Objections were 
put aside when union representatives declared that 
racial discrimination and unauthorized strikes were out- 
lawed by the UAW constitution. 

The War Labor Board has widened the field of dis- 
putes which it considers under its jurisdiction. The dis- 
pute between the CIO and Montgomery Ward of 
Chicago was taken over by the WLB, on the ground 
that it involved so many employees and its outcome 
would affect a very important industrial center. 


M. A. WERTZ 
Division of Industrial Economics 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, June, 1942, p. 194. 
data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not avaiiable. 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
Date . . . - . 2 CS 
Beginning in Period Man Days Gere Separations 
isckers Weicdn =100) : Accessions 
Number (Prokace 4) (Thousand) Total Peete Discharges | Lay-offs 

1929 Rete Ok eee eee 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.174 67.6la 
AG ga oon so nde Cima e te mine 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
MOS eee tes Perel neces aa 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
MOSS eee ais nossa isa cle,si9/ oe eine isisere hema ene 841 $24 | 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
MOSS Mera iarcrcise nystaignve.e ore'cn sfowre Mer recieve cere 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
LOS arrtacteays oe as ¢ erie ie salocemte arte eerie 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
NOB Stop cisavscie eta. e. se hse thee nee a 2,014 1,117 | 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
LOSO reer tet trae ates ces eh sete enecaeee meee 2,172 789 | 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
ROS Teter ea 2's 4 bo iscaaie ol oysierviece nets ett tinea 4,740 1,861 28,425 118 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
MOSS ase ctileiiciaicce eye ols a were pateethetmecta ct: 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
LOS O ra tralaaie evita vis ave ae mayacle erwin tte 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48 .85 
DOM re eiicirs slices 6,9'0-els inate araniolanto een ae 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 12.54 1.84 25.89 52.72 
NDS rire ie ieiies vies ahve oer ner ee 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 27.78 3.04 15.86 64.51 
194 Ueannary iets c. ccc ne neces ee ena 240 92 663 189 $3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 

ReUYary retes is) cia orn mee eee 257 72 1,185 144 8.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 

EATON ch oc o-sia iis testcase tle sutras 348 118 1,558 149 3.40 2.18 0.21 1.06 5.62 

PRPEU eT Nee i eves’ bore wee etre 403 512 7,118 153 8.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 

IVR Y metre tra ta srcrccak sya Ta eta Reet 463 821 Ma ly ¢) 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 

MUNG Rete os ba clean edinge oe onees 857 143 1,504 165 3271 2.42 0.26 1.08 6.31 

ADL Y Me ORES cts": 5 ane dow ere ne eS 439 143 1,326 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 

PASS TIS Use MaRS, Z's <0 ye bcc rite erace 465 212 1,825 167 4.14 2.71 0.30 Tis 5.43 

DHenrember my emiays vos < ss cantacoanins 470 295 1,953 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 

OCUODEr ame ty een a+ ce a tee 432 198 1,925 173 4.18 2.44 0.28 1.41 4.87 

INOVEIN DEN Sh grcuiteMetes) ss :a.<,6 erase a tie 271 228 1,397 173 8.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 

Dy eceriberawne wosaremtiins ss he ec wtiet ae 143 30 476 171 4.71 a RF 0.29 QS 4.76 
1942 ‘January: 4 acute wees Cos eae 155 33 390 172 5.10 3.19 0.30 1.61 6.87 

KeDriary fn doa tiateeee «succes 190 57 425 174 4.82 3.14 0.29 1.39 6.02 

March Per Cee ent hehid vn 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.84 0.383 1.19 6.99 

ADT cise Sevier ce «3 cote: 310 55 8375 180 6.12 4.46 0.35 1.31 TA 

IMA Dacia enn ee mE eee es Q75 58 825 185 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a n.a. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


eRevined °*Federal Reserve annual production 
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Employment and Unemployment 


NES MEN and women were at work in May 
than at any previous period in the nation’s his- 
tory. Almost 114 million ‘more persons were reported 
engaged in farming than in the previous month, while 
an additional 700,000 were taken on in manufacturing, 
construction, and both military and civilian government 
services. The seasonal increase in agriculture together 
with the continuing expansion of war industries and 
services raised the number at work to an all-time high of 
55.3 million. Total employment was fully 700,000 
above its previous peak of last September, while total 
non-agricultural employment was also above its earlier 
December high by about a like amount. 

Since the beginning of this year the total number of 
persons employed has increased by almost five million. 
Employment moved upward slowly in the opening 
months as the problem of war conversion of industry 
was gradually solved, then picked up momentum in the 
second quarter. About three-fifths of the gain since 
January is accounted for by the normal seasonal expan- 
sion in agriculture, while the remaining two-fifths rep- 
resented two million new jobs in industry or in the 
armed services. 


Excess of Employment Over Economic Labor Force 

On the basis of preliminary estimates these gains in 
May brought the figure for total employment above the 
estimated number of persons who compose the nation’s 
economic labor force. Not since May—October, 1929, 
has the level of employment ever surpassed the num- 
ber of persons normally in the labor market. Mounting 
acceleration of inductions into the armed forces, addi- 
tional farm employment which has not yet reached its 
seasonal peak, and the necessity for continued expan- 
sion of the number on war production payrolls will 
further widen this gap between total labor requirements 
and total habitual workers. As in other periods of ex- 
treme industrial activity, such labor requirements can 
no longer be met simply through tapping the pool of 
habitual gainful workers, but must be met increasingly 
through the attraction of persons who do not custom- 
arily enter the labor market. 

Attention was first directed to the excess of employ- 
ment over the economic labor force in such periods by 
Paul H. Douglas in his analysis of labor trends during 
World War I.! He found employment in manufacturing, 
and on steam and electric railways to exceed their nor- 
mal labor supply by 3.5% in 1917 and 4.1% in 1918. 
Later, THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s annual estimates 
revealed an excess of total employment over the eco- 
nomic labor force in each of the years 1917-1919, in 
1906, and in the summer months of 1929. Current esti- 


1“The women and juveniles who entered industry to fill the places 
of men returned, on the whole, rather speedily to their homes,’ 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, May, 1942 
In Thousands 


May 1942 
Distribution of Labor Force 


1941 March | Aprilp | May p 


Total unemployment. ...| 7,585 | 2,478 | 3,448 | 1,714 
Excess of employment ov- 

ereconomiclaborforce.| .... re jets sides 156 
Total employment (in- 

cluding armed forces). .| 46,696 | 51,801 | 51,645 | 53,416 | 55,322 


Agnculturewee ne. s5 11,414 | 11,184 | 9,110 | 10,140 | 11,356 
Forestry and fishing. .... 215 222 202 210 219 
Total industry.......... 16,207 | 19,328 | 20,274 | 20,662 | 20,989 
Extraction of minerals. . 746 758 793 793 793 
Manufacturing......... 10,827 | 12,930 | 18,895 | 14,007 | 14,123 
Construction........... 1,796 | 2,564 | 2,358 | 2,591 | 2,758 
Transportation......... 1,887 | 2,074 | 2,195 | 2,237 | 2,279 
Public utilities......... 950 } 1,001 | 1,034] 1,035 | 1,036 
Trade, distribution and 
ANCE en eons 7,589 | 7,749 | 7,714 | 7,677 | 7,637 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 10,315 | 12,217 | 13,191 | 13,553 | 13,927 


Miscellaneous industries. 956 | 1,101 |} 1,154] 1,174 | 1,192 


Emergency employment! 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 


(out-of-school).......... 2,505 | 2,114 | 1,279 | 1,151 | 1,087 
~ Srna in employment total 


mates of the War Manpower Commission indicate that 
by the year’s end the net excess of employment over 
the normal labor force may reach about 3.5 million.! 


May Trends 


The excess of employment over the economic labor 
force in May is tentatively placed at about 150,000. 
Unemployment, or the amount employment fell short 
of full use of the economic labor force, totaled 1.7 mil- 
lion in April, 2.5 million n May, 1941, and fully 7.5 
million in May, 1940. 

Trade, distribution and finance was the only major 
industrial group with a lower level of employment than 
in both the previous month and in May, 1941. The 
number engaged in distribution fell off more sharply in 
wholesale than in retail trade. 

Benefit payments were 18% lower than in April, 
and for the first time this year the number of man 
weeks of unemployment compensated was less than a 
year ago. The number of initial benefit claims filed 
also fell below 1941 levels for the third consecutive 
month. 

M. R. GarInspruGcH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


1/The economic significance of a continued resort to the employment 
of labor reserves and the validity of estimates of “excess” employ- 
ment coterminous with reported pools of localized unemployment 
will be considered at greater length in a forthcoming Board publica- 
tion. For an earlier appraisal see, “Approach to Full Employment,” 
The Conference Board Economic Record, December 24, 1941. 
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Wage-Increase Announcements,’ June 1 to June 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location brsoanh: of 
Auto Ordnance Corporation...........-+.+++5 Bridgeport, Conn. 10¢/hr. 
Beaunit Weaving Mills, Inc.............-+++- Troy, N.Y: 10¢/hr. 
Campello Shank Company...............++.. Brockton, Mass. an om 
0 
Chase Brass & Copper Company.............. Cleveland, O. 6.8¢/hr. 
(average) 
Columbia Recording Corporation............. Bridgeport, Conn. 66¢/hr. 
Eastman Machine Company................. Buffalo, N. Y 5¢/hr. 
Electric’ Boat Company..¢.teses1s aver «=~ J. wee New London, Conn. 8¢/hr. 
Hercules Trouser Company................-- Columbus, Hillsboro. 10% 
Manchester and Wells 
ton, O. 
International Railway Company..............| Buffalo, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 
Ee d.aMeAleer Company? 1..0:lo acteje. nine dominic Philadelphia, Pa. 714-10¢/hr. 
Malone Knitting Company...................| Springfield, Mass. 8% 
Mueller Brass Company..................0-5 Port Huron, Mich. 10¢/hr 
7¢/hr 
5¢/hr. 
Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper} Portland, Ore. 10¢/hr. 
Manufacturers 7¢/hbr 
Pleasant Novelty Company.................- Fall River, Mass. 124% 
Puget Sound Meat Packers’ Association. ...... cla and Tacoma, 10% 
Wash. 
Ryan Aeronautical Company................. San Diego, Calif. 10¢/hr. 
Steel Improvement & Forge Company.........| Cleveland, O. 10¢/hr 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation............ Hudson Falls, N. Y. 4¢/hr 
Union Compress & Warehouse Company....... Memphis, Tenn. 5¢/hbr 
Uta Copper Company: cans. ccesees er ios vtec 3 plants 50¢/day 
F. W. Woolworth Company.................. St. Louis, Mo. $1-$2/wk. 
$1.50/wk. 
$2/wk. 
Bakevitur nc tot cacy Cl i Seattle, Wash. $1/day 
15% 
10% 
Bakeries ce oro ee cae et eh eee Des Moines, Iowa 5¢/hr. 
1214¢/hr. 
Logging camps and lumber mills.............. Pacific Northwest 114¢/hr. 
SUSIID VALS: Hate ae dois fale eee ces thet ay .s Philadelphia, Pa. area 8¢/hr. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Number Remarks 
Affected 
1,400 | To all workers. New minimum rate for un- 
skilled beginners, 65¢/hr. 
nies Tod k 
‘o day workers 
} = {Te piece workers 
Retroactive to April 1 
1,600 | To production workers. Retreactive to Jan. 
1, 1942 
600 | Retroactive to May 11 
100 | To all employees. Based en cost-of-living 
clause in union contract 
he To all employees 
975 
2,000 
200 | Retroactive to April 30 
200 
To employees in lower wage group 
2,000 |; To employees in middle wage group 
To employees in upper wage group 
20.000 To employees of 1 yr. 
z To employees of 6 mos. or less 
New rates: 85¢/hr. to employees of 1 yr.; 
8216¢/hr. to those of 6 mes. or less 
125 | To clothing workers 
.. | Retroactive to May 4. New minimum rate: 
Women, 69¢; men, 82¢ 
1,440 | Retroactive to Oct. 15, 1941. New basic 
hiring rate, 75¢/hr. 
350 
1,400 
100 | To Negro hourly workers. New minimum: 
40¢/hr. 
4,400 
To cooks 
800 |; To waitresses 
To clerks 
To driver-salesmen 
To wrappers and checkers 
To office workers 
New rates: driver-salesmen, $55/wk.; wrap- 
pers and checkers, $40/wk.; office workers, 
$27.50/wk. upwards 
To porters and janitors 
To working foremen 
New rates: Porters and janitors, 55¢/hr. 
[st 6 mos.; 58¢/hr. 2nd 6 mos. and 62¢/hr. 
after 1 yr; working foremen, $1.00/hr. 
64,500 | To fir, pine and plywood workers. Retro- 
active to April 1 
75,000 | New base rate for skilled workers: $1.20/hr. 
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Comments on Management Problems 
(Continued from page 207) 


mittee is composed of personnel representatives, ac- 
counting representatives, operating men and mainte- 
nance men. The superintendent desiring deferment for one 
of his employees must convince this committee that the 
employee is in fact a necessary man and one who cannot 
be replaced within six months. 


We discuss at foremen’s meetings the cases for reclassi- 
fication and only ask for deferment when a worker cannot 
be replaced without destroying the efficiency of the de- 
partment. We have established a plan which we call a 
“swing crew”, which operates roughly as follows—work- 
ing seven 8-hour shifts, everyone works 48 hours, and for 
every six men we have one swing man who relieves one 
regular each day. This infiltration does not destroy the 
over-all effectiveness of our organization and we have 
the advantage of always being able to fill the places of 
absentees or draftees with trained men. We can then 
drop down to six 8-hour shifts and work 40 hours. This 
plan has made possible the release of some draftees which 
otherwise would have caused us some difficulty. 


We are very closely following the recommendations of 
the Selective Service Board in determining what the re- 
quirements are of a “necessary” man. These involve three 
points—special knowledge possessed by the employee, 
length of training period required, and availability of re- 
placements. In a case where a man has special job knowl- 
edge, and where the training period required to train a 
new worker ranges from six months up, and the availa- 
bility of replacement possibilities are nil, that man is 
automatically classed by us as a necessary man and we 
are prepared to request occupational deferment for him, 
not alone from the local selective service board but we 
will carry it to the Appeal Board if necessary. 


POINT 3. Dismissal compensation plans to meet 
‘priority unemployment” situations or, more gener- 
ally, to anticipate problems of reducing working forces 
when the war ends, are being advocated. In the latter 
case, at least, the funds would be financed from war 
profits. Have you observed any tendency toward the 
establishment by companies of such dismissal com- 
pensation plans? 


There appears to be little active interest in establish- 
ment of dismissal compensation funds, either for priority 
unemployment, so-called, or for unemployment after 
the war. The majority of executives commenting on 
this point answered in the negative. Some who dis- 
cussed the question made such points as: that em- 
ployees should provide their own protection during this 
period of high wages through the purchase of War 
Savings Bonds; that many companies are not making 
profits that would permit establishment of such funds; 
that companies now are contributing to the government 
unemployment insurance fund, which is supposed to 


take care of this problem. Only two executives re- 
marked that they had observed considerable interest in 
this subject, although definite action regarding it was 
on a very small scale. 


Some comments are: 


Unless there is some plan whereby a fund can be set 
up out of profits and not be subjected to the Excess Profits 
Tax, I cannot see how a company can afford the luxury 
of the establishment of a dismissal compensation plan. 
Under the present conditions I favor extensive research 
in the hope of conversion to postwar needs and the re- 
tention of our workers. 


On the present tax outlook I would say that there will 
be no war profits that will finance any dismissal com- 
pensation. It is my opinion that manufacturing indus- 
tries are in a very serious situation due to cash position. 
I do not believe that you will find many manufacturing 
concerns that have cash equivalent to the tax liability. 
Under the increasing production program, this situation 
will become worse rather than better. Taxes, payrolls, 
increasing inventories, equipment, etc. are eating up cash. 
I do not believe that industry can pay the proposed taxes. 
It looks to me as though bankruptcy would be the answer 
for a large percentage of our manufacturing industry. 


I am of the opinion that not much has been done in 
either of these directions. First, a fairly good job has 
been done in moving the “priority unemployed” into war 
production. I fear the immediate problems of that transi- 
tion, as well as those created by the demands of the war 
effort, are such as to cause most executives to think about 
unemployment compensation plans at the end of the war 
as something desirable but for the moment vague and sec- 
ondary to the present situation. 


I am very much against “dismissal compensation 
plans” which I view with the same attitude as that of 
planning a prolonged “defense program” as against an 
“attack program” and for the same reason. In either 
case I believe a more positive rather than negative posi- 
tion should be taken and, following this thought, we are 
going ahead with the development of new products and 
new services for peacetime production. We have followed 
this same program for 54 years without any great change 
in employment and we intend to at least try to keep our 
people busy after this conflict is over. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called profits, which have been very much over- 
estimated, would not be sufficient if all such profits were 
used to take care of employees who might be dismissed 
if no work were available at the plant for any great length 
of time. If unemployment is general, of course, there 
would be no purpose in forming a “dismissal fund’’ which 
would only carry employees over a period of a few months. 
Basically our employees are protected to some extent by 
a surplus which we carry for any contingency which might 
arise, but no special reserve has been or will be carried 


for dismissal. 
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POINT 4. Are voluntary payroll deduction plans for 
purchase of War Savings Bonds and Stamps attracting 
a participation approaching Treasury Department goal 
of everyone setting aside 10% of income? How do you 
think employees would react to a fixed 10% deduction 
for this purpose through government compulsion? 


Most companies reported fairly satisfactory progress 
in securing a large-scale participation in payroll deduc- 
tion plans for the purpose of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. Very few had reached the Treasury Depart- 
ment objective of 10% of payroll but several felt that 
that goal was within sight. Of those that stated what 
proportion of the payroll was now pledged for War 
Bonds and Stamps, two had attained 10%, four were 
between 5% and 10%, three were at about 5%, but 
the great majority were “nowhere near 10%.” 

By a ratio of about two-to-one, executives felt that 
a compulsory payroll deduction of 10% by the govern- 
ment would not be well received by employees. Several 
felt that if such compulsion were exerted it would result 
in widespread demands for increased wages to make up 
for the deduction. It was pointed out that a fixed 
amount of deduction, such as 10%, would work great 
hardship in some cases where family income, because 
of various special circumstances, is barely enough to 
cover current expenses. Most of those who believed 
that a compulsory 10% deduction would work satis- 
factorily felt that there might be some resentment at 
first but that if it applied to everyone it would soon be 
accepted as a necessary evil. In some cases the belief 
that such a plan would not be resented was contingent 
on the assumption that an extensive educational cam- 
paign would precede such action and convince the 
individual both of the necessity for such action and the 
fact that it applied universally. 

Comments on this point include the following: 


I do not believe that voluntary payroll deduction plans 
are approaching the Treasury Department’s goal of 
everyone setting aside 10% of their income. The aver- 


age person working in a non-defense plant earning normal 
wages cannot be induced to set aside 10% of income. 
It is my belief that employees working in such industries 
would vigorously object to a fixed 10% deduction through 
government compulsion. f 

To my mind a better plan would be a 25% (or maybe 
higher) compulsory deduction on earnings in excess of 40 
hours per week. Such a plan would much more effectively 
control the excess earnings of workers and would also 
help to curtail inflation. 


At the request of the Treasury Department we put on 
a new drive for the sale of War Savings Bonds with the 
goal of 100% participation for 10% of earnings. Although 
the drive has just got under way, it is meeting with splen- 
did response and employees seem to have no reluctance 
to the 10% deduction. In fact, in many instances they 
have requested that they be permitted deductions of 
more than 10%. Speaking for our corporation, we feel 
sure that the drive will be successful. 


I personally favor a fixed 10% deduction if the present 
War Bond drive does not go over to the extent the Treas- 
ury desires. Only by compulsory saving will there be 
some reduction of the danger of inflation and will a great 
many hourly rated employees actually participate in the 
war effort from a cost standpoint. I am personally fearful 
that the Administration will put in so many exemptions 
for hourly rated employees, insofar as income taxes are con- 
cerned, that the entire burden will rest upon middle and 
upper income brackets and upon corporations, to an ex- 
tent that management and supervision will be destroyed 
and corporations will be so weakened that they will have 
no lifeblood in the way of money left after the war to rees- 
tablish themselves, and then there will be a completely con- 
trolled economy under the brain trust of the New Deal. 
Supervision and management are being squeezed both 
ways; the income of these groups is not being increased 
and taxes are being so radically increased that it is diffi- 
cult for some members of the group to find the 10% of 
pay to purchase War Bonds because most of them are 
having to set aside such large reserves for future income 
tax obligations. 


Personnel Practices 


Building Morale of Employees in Service 

Industry is not only building the materials that will 
win the war but it also has a great opportunity to build 
and maintain high morale in the fighting forces by 
maintaining contact with employees who have entered 
the service and showing an interest in their welfare and 
progress. Executives often liken the relationship within 
their companies to that of a big family. Now is a time 
when it means something to an absent employee to feel 


that he is still considered a member of the company 
family. 

This has been well demonstrated by Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. It now has more than 200 employees in the 
service and maintains active contact with each one who 
can be reached. By means of a questionnaire the man- 
agement learned what items were most desired by the 
men In camp and periodically the company sends a small 
kit to each man. Excerpts from letters received from 
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the men in service are reproduced in the “Home Unit 
News Letter,” copies of which go to all the men on war 
duty, enabling them to keep in touch with each other 
through the company. For instance, one will report that 
“T am a radio operator in Headquarters Company of the 
Infantry;” another that “I am staying here about five 
more weeks and then my training is all done until the 
real thing comes. I am working night and day for the 
US.A.” And another: “You know it’s little things like 
this (Home Unit idea) that make our stay in the Army 
much easier. It may not seem like a lot to you, but it 
means a lot to us just to know that we are not for- 
gotten.”” And another: “The fellows here are jealous 
of my working for a company that still remembers its 
drafted personnel. They all want to come home with 
me and get employment with Congoleum-Nairn.” 

The first issue of the “Home Unit News Letter” car- 
ried a message “‘to the boys in uniform” from the Presi- 
dent of the Company, and also a list showing the pres- 
ent addresses of former employees in service where such 
information was obtainable. 


War Bond Campaigns 


In line with the campaign of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to induce all Americans to invest 10% of their 
imcome in War Bonds, many companies have been con- 
ducting drives to expand employee participation in 
their payroll allotment plans. Several novel methods 
of promoting the sale of War Bonds have been brought 
to the attention of THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 

The Defender Photo Supply Company, Inc., recently 
closed a successful campaign under which 98.6% of the 
employees were enrolled. With the assistance of the 
representatives of the Employees’ Association, the plan 
of the campaign, which had as its theme ‘Bonds Build 
Bombers,” was developed. Employees were divided 
into teams, and as enrollment increased parts were 
added to unassembled, miniature Flying Fortress 
models. Each team started with the fuselage of the 
plane, which represented 20% of the team enrolled. 
When 10% more joined, a wing was added. Other parts 
were added as enrollment increased until the bomber 
was completed and 100% participation achieved. 

Buttons were given to all employees upon enrollment, 
and the first team to reach 100% participation received 
a pair of gold wings suitably engraved. 

The miniature bombers created a great deal of inter- 
est among the employees, and each team made an all-out 
effort to complete its plane. 

The Famous-Barr store in St. Louis, Missouri, also 
has used the inter-department contest to stimulate em- 
ployee interest. Each department has been christened 
with a military nickname such as the 18th Regulars, 
Fighting 8th, Missouri Mules. Each regiment has its 
colonel, captains, and other officers. 

For those who buy stamps each week the company 


has prepared a lapel button or pin with the words 
“I buy War Savings Stamps every week.” There are 
also special badges for team captains. The standing of 
the teams is reported each week in the employee maga- 
zine. As a result of this campaign, stamps are being sold 
each week to 99% of the company’s 4,000 employees. 

The General Electric Company also conducted a 
well-thought-out campaign. ‘Drive Chairmen” were 
appointed in each factory or office by the local manager. 
These chairmen in turn selected captains for each de- 
partment, the captains selected lieutenants, who chose 
solicitors. Each solicitor was asked to call upon twenty 
fellow employees. The publicity department prepared 
special material for employee publications, posters, a 
booklet of instructions for solicitors and other material. 
Training of solicitors was relayed from the drive chair- 
men down through the campaign organizational set-up, 
and, before the canvassing started, all solicitors in the 
office or factory were brought together for final instruc- 
tions and a pep talk. Each solicitor was given a list of 
persons to see and payroll allotment authorization cards 
on which these employees’ names and locations had pre- 
viously been filled in by the company paymasters. In 
the company’s largest plant, the Schenectady works, 
more than 93% of all employees signed up. 


Production for Victory Campaign 

Upon the suggestion by Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board Chairman, that all manufacturers of 
war materials should institute campaigns to further 
accelerate production of vitally needed war products, a 
one-month ‘Production for Victory” drive was launched 
at Bausch & Lomb in April, 1942. The slogan, ““Make 
More for MacArthur,” was embodied in the announce- 
ment that the period from April 6 to May 9 inclusive 
was to be “MacArthur Month” and that during this 
period every employee suggestion accepted would be 
awarded double the amount usually paid for sugges- 
tions. The company publicized the fact that it expected 
to award at least $4,000 in cash to employees on this 
basis during the campaign and that all of the best ideas 
would be forwarded to Mr. Nelson, to be reviewed by 
experts and circulated to other war plants. 


Grand Prizes 

In addition to the double-award feature, it was an- 
nounced that $1,000 would be awarded in the form of 
ten grand prizes varying from $25 to $350 for the ten best 
ideas submitted during the campaign. 


Department and Supervisory Award 

Team spirit was encouraged by the announcement 
that the ten departments contributing most to the suc- 
cess of the program would be specially honored and 
would receive banners identifying them as winners. 
Moreover, as a part of the drive to enlist the coopera- 
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tion of the entire organization, a special $500 contest 
for superintendents, foremen and others not usually 
eligible for cash awards was announced. 

For eight weeks preceding and during the campaign 
pay envelopes carried pertinent messages to employees. 
Other media used for stimulating employee interest 
included posters, the house organ, Balco News, news- 
papers and radio. All three Rochester radio stations 
featured the campaign in their news broadcasts, two 
stations giving special half-hour programs. Suggestion 
boxes were repainted and supplied with special blanks 
and envelopes. 

Every department received a portrait of General 
MacArthur featuring the campaign slogan, “Production 
for Victory.” 


Questions 


Combating Heat Exhaustion 
Question: On hot, humid days, our foundry workers 
sometimes become exhausted and we are forced to close 
down operations for several hours. Under the present 
drive for war production, what can you suggest as an 
effective measure to prevent this shutdown ? 


Answer: When increased heat causes an employee 
to perspire, he loses a certain amount of the normal 
supply of salt present in his system as well as body mois- 
ture. As salt is necessary for the retention of body 
fluids, a deficiency causes more rapid evaporation and 
thereby becomes a contributing factor to heat exhaus- 
tion. 

Salt tablets, containing a small amount of energy- 
building dextrose are available for distribution to indus- 
trial workers. Dispensers are obtainable which can be 
conveniently attached to the wall near the source of 
drinking water. The employee, in taking one salt tablet 
with each drink of water, not only replaces the lost body 
fluid but maintains his system’s natural salt balance as 
well. However, employees should be warned against 
taking too many tablets at one time. The cost of dis- 
tributing these tablets is approximately 30 cents per 
day per hundred workers. 


Salt may be introduced into the drinking water at 
central cooling stations by machinery which dispenses 
the proper proportion of salt to given volumes of water. 
This method assures the management that all em- 
ployees are taking advantage of the heat-fatigue pre- 
cautions. In some companies “salt gumdrops” are pre- 
ferred, but in others it is felt that salt in this form is 
not palatable to all people. 

Many of;the old-time theories on the harmful effects 
of salt have been refuted by doctors and medical organ- 


Results Achieved 

On May 11 the company reported that more than 
2,000 suggestions had been turned in—more than the 
total number received during any previous year. Al- 
most $5,000 had been awarded for suggestions approved 
to date. It was then estimated that total awards would 
reach $7,000 to $8,000, half again the amount that had 
been expected at the beginning of the drive. 

A later report by the company shows that total 
awards for the five-week campaign will exceed $12,000. 
The company emphasizes that in addition to the finan- 
cial success of the campaign, employee morale has been 
stimulated and every person’s attention has been fo- 
cused on the company’s part in the war and the vital 
issues of the conflict. 


and Answers 


izations, and the extent to which its use has grown in 
industry furnishes practical evidence of its value. 


Overtime Compensation for Supervisors 


Question: Many of our supervisors who are exempt 
from the overtime provisions of the Wage and Hour Law 
are working considerable amounts of overtime due to 
the war emergency. Are many companies that are 
faced with this problem paying their “exempt” super- 
visors additional compensation for overtime ? 


Answer: A report received by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp recently from a New York industrial consultant 
shows the results of a survey of prevailing policies on 
this question in thirty-eight representative companies. 

One-half of these companies have made special pro- 
visions for paying “exempt” supervisors for their 
scheduled overtime. Some typical arrangements follow: 

Company No. 1—Automobiles 

Exempt supervisors and other exempt salaried em- 
ployees now on a six-day week have received additional 
compensation at the rate of approximately 20% of their 
former salary. 

Company No. 2—Electrical Products 

Exempt employees earning more than $50 a week are 
paid time-and-a-half on the first $50 of their salary for 
scheduled and controlled overtime. 

Company No. 3—Automobiles 

All exempt salaried employees receiving less than $350 
per month who are on a scheduled extended work week 
in excess of forty hours are paid time-and-one-half as 
an extended work week salary premium for the scheduled 
time beyond forty hours. 

All exempt salaried employees receiving from $350 to 
$625 per month who work extended periods in excess of 
forty hours a week are paid a salary premium in such 
amount that will bring salaries in this group on an equit- 
able basis with those in the lower groups. 
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Company No. 4—Rubber Tires and Tubes 

Exempt salaried employees earning up to $350 a month 
are paid straight time for all pre-scheduled hours in excess 
of eight hours a day or forty hours a week. Employees 
earning from $351 to $499 a month are paid 214% of 
their monthly salary for each eight hours a day they 
aif scheduled to work beyond the regular 40-hour 
week, 


Company No. 5—Shoes 

At the end of 1941, an “‘adjustment check” was paid 
to each exempt employee who had worked overtime 
during the year. The size of this check depended partly 
on the amount of overtime work. It is expected that a 
similar practice will prevail this year. 


In discussing this problem with executives, we have 
found that in a number of companies the practice of 
paying exempt supervisors straight time for scheduled 
overtime has proved satisfactory as an emergency 
measure. 


Shift Rotation 
Question: We are planning a multiple-shift manu- 
facturing schedule and wonder whether it would be 
advisable to rotate personnel on the shifts or maintain 
a fixed schedule. What is the prevailing practice today 
in this respect ? When shifts are rotated how often are 
they changed ? What are some advantages of rotation ? 


Answer: One hundred and eighty-two companies 


cooperating in a recent CONFERENCE Boarb survey! on 
shift practice provided answers to the first two questions 
as follows: 


In 120 companies, shift-period assignments are per- 
manent, in fifty the shifts are rotated, and in twelve 
companies one policy is followed in some departments 
and the other policy in other departments. 

In one-half of the fifty companies that follow the 
plan of rotating personnel, the change is made weekly; 
in 24%, the practice varies among departments; in 19%, 
bi-weekly; and in 7%, monthly. 

In a recent article on shift operation in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company publication, ‘“Execu- 
tives Service Bulletin,” Mr. Henry W. Johnstone, Vice 
President in charge of Operations, Merck and Company, 
describes some of the advantages of shift rotation as it 
applies in his company’s continuous-operation schedule 
in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. Advantages 
mentioned including the following: 


1. All employees work the same number of “‘deadman’s” 
shifts. 

2. Every employee has an opportunity to see something 
of the entire supervisory force, particularly depart- 
ment heads. 

3. Employees have an equal opportunity to meet and 
deal with staff personnel. 

4. Rotation maintains morale and good-will of the 
workers. 

1Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 40, “Shift Practice in War In- 

dustry” 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, June | to June 30 


June 
2 Race Conflict Stops Production—Refusal of 350 employees 
of Dodge Truck Division, Chrysler Corporation, to 
work with negroes on war jobs makes 3,000 war workers 
idle. Difficulty eventually solved when union takes firm 
stand that colored labor must be accepted. 

Picket Line Often a Racket, Says Labor Leader—President 
of International Brotherhood of Teamsters states in 
article that many picket lines are nothing more than 
organizing rackets, warning members of union that they 
must cross them unless ordered not to by international 
union. 


3 House Criticizes NLRB—In sending supply bill containing 
NLRB funds for next fiscal year to House floor, the 
Appropriations Committee expresses hope that in the 
use of the funds Congress will not again be confronted 
with “disregard of the direct mandate of Congress by 
this agency.” 


4 Court Restores Union Charter—New York Supreme Court 
restores charter of local of Chemical Workers Union, 


affiliated with UMW, on ground that revocation of 
charter was illegal since local received no prior notice 
and no opportunity to be heard. 

Jurisdictional Picketing Enjoined—New York Court of 
Appeals votes 4 to 3 to sustain injunction, pending trial, 
against picketing of 12 retail shoe stores in New York 
in jurisdictional dispute between AFL and CIO on 
ground that no labor dispute exists. 


6 Some Locals Bolt UMW—Group of UMW locals estab- 
lishes national council of gas, coke and chemical workers 
as independent union seeking CIO charter. This is one 
move in conflict between Philip Murray and John L. 
Lewis. 


8 “Work or Fight” Warning Ends Strike—Strike of Federal 
Engineering Company making aircraft precision tools 
ends when Army officer offers choice of working on war 
production or having occupational deferment cancelled. 

Supreme Court Rules on Overtime—United States Supreme 
Court holds that Wage-Hour requirement of time-and- 
one-half pay for overtime after 40 hours per week means 
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12 


14 


15 


150% of an employee’s regular pay rate, not 150% of 
the Act’s minimum pay provisions. 

It further upheld, in case of A. H. Belo Corporation, 
a system by which an employer contracted to pay his 
employees a fixed sum each week, the amount being 
designed to cover overtime at the statutory time-and- 
one-half rate, but the fixed sum to be paid for either a 
regular or an overtime week. 

Job “Freezing’’ Tabled—The Labor-Management Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission tables 
proposed directive which would freeze war workers to 
their jobs to stop pirating of labor by companies offering 
higher wages. 


WLB Rejects Wage Freezing—In Ranger Aircraft case, 
WLB states that wage stabilization cannot be accom- 
plished by freezing existing rates. The decision pro- 
ceeds to grant wage increases to bring earnings of com- 
pany’s employees to the level of wages paid in com- 
parable plants and on comparable jobs. 

Strikers Get Ultimatum—125 strikers in Fall River textile 
mill are served notice by WLB to return immediately 
to jobs or forfeit them. Strike had been repudiated by 
CIO-United Textile Workers and by American Federa- 
tion of Textile Operatives, an independent union to 
which majority of strikers belong. 


Overtime Decision Limited in Scope—Federal Wage-Hour 
Administrator warns employers that it takes limited 
view of the applicability of Belo decision. He stated 
that high court had ruled on “a particular state of facts” 
and that considerable litigation would be necessary 
before boundaries of the decision were fixed. 


Union Reports Financial Status—David Dubinsky, Presi- 
dent of International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
reporting on ten years’ accomplishment by union, points 
out that membership has increased from 40,000 to 
310,000 and union has progressed from a $2 million 
deficit to present balance of $9 million. 


Replacements Sought for Strikers—Fall River office of 
United States Employment Service begins using “every 
resource possible’’ to recruit workers to replace striking 
textile workers, on instructions from Washington. 


W PB Sets Up Awards—Announcement is made by WPB 

of a system of awards, certificates and citations for 
American workers of outstanding merit. The system 
includes an “award of individual production merit,” a 
“certificate of individual production merit,’ and a 
“citation of individual production merit.’ Mr. Nelson 
explains that the awards had been designed so that the 
“production soldier,”’ like members of the armed forces, 
could be recognized for meritorious service to his 
country. 
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20 
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Stabilization of Aircraft Wages Sought—WPB calls con- 
ference for July 6 to explore possibilities of wage stabil- 
ization within aircraft industry. 


Tires for War Workers—OPM approves purchase by war 
workers of second grade tires, provided need for them is 
certified by special rationing committees to be estab- 
lished in all war plants employing more than 100 work- 
ers. These committees, made up of labor and manage- 
ment members, in addition to rationing tires would make 
certain that the employee’s automobile was being used in 
a transportation pool to carry other workers to and 
from work. 


Stores Close in Picketing Protest—All stores in Chester, 
Illinois, close in protest over picketing of a grocéry store 
by members of AFL clerks’ union. Union submitted 
contract including closed shop clause, which the man- 
agement refused. Merchants association head maintains 
stores will remain closed as long as picketing continues. 


WLB Jurisdiction Challenged—Montgomery Ward files 
statement with WLB maintaining Board has no juris- 
diction over dispute with its employees since the com- 
pany is not engaged in war work. Statement also ques- 
tions legality of closed shop unless it is voluntarily 
agreed to by employer. 


New Draft Law Approved—President signs act providing 
for service men’s allowances and allotments, and setting 
up special dependency classes for deferment in order 
“not to break up the institution of the home.” 


Plant Protection Union Certified—National Labor Rela- 
tions Board certifies union of plant protection employees 
in the Fisher Body, Lansing Division, since it had been 
selected by a majority of those voting. Designation of 
collective bargaining agency for plant protection em- 
ployees had been protested by employers and by Army 
and Navy officials. 


WLB Claims Wide Jurisdiction—In Montgomery Ward 
case, WLB accepts finding of panel that it possesses 
jurisdiction that is broad and sweeping and has author- 
ity to consider as a “major dispute” any controversy 
which directly concerns a large number of workers or 
affects daily lives of a large number of people. 

Court Holds NERB Biased—United States Circuit Court, 
in case involving Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
holds that NLRB had abused discretion confided in it 
and permitted itself to be enlisted as accuser by labor 
union of national scope in its organizational campaign. 
Board’s order for disestablishment of an employees’ 
association wes vacated unanimously by the three-judge 
court. 


